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SIXPENCE 


NATOG as a nuciear Power 
by EMRYS HUGHES, MP 


WAS not surprised on Monday 

when Mr. Edward Heath, who 
now speaks for the Foreign Office, 
announced that General Norstad had 
not informed the British Government 
that he intended making his speech 
asking for NATO to have auclear 
weapons. 


Why should he ? 


very humble servant. 

And quite rightly so. For hasn't Mac 
millan handed the Holy Loch over to them 
for their Polaris base and virtually made 
it a part of the USA? 


After the surrender of the Holy Loch 


and virtually the Firth of Clyde to America j 


how can one be surprised when the Amer 


ican General in command of NATO comes } 
along with some new proposition without § 


telling the British Foreign Office that he 
is going to do so ? 

In reply to my supplementary question 
Mr. Heath said he was not even going to 
remonstrate with General Norstad over his 
failure to tell the British Government about 
the new proposal and his lapse in assum- 
ing that the British Government no longer 
existed, The Foreign Office will just wait 
to put the British Government’s point of 
view, if it has one, until the next meeting 
of the NATO Council, 


Mr. Denis Healey attacked the Govern- 
ment for not speaking for Britain, But 
what did Mr, Healey expect ? 

Mr. Macmillan knows that the Labour 
Front Bench have not put down a vote of 
censure on the Government, as it should 
have done, on Polaris. (Incidentally it 
would be interesting to know what General 
Norstad said to Mr, Gaitskell and Mr. 
Brown when they met at the House of 
Commons last week, and what they said to 
him.) 

Actually what General Norstad is ask- 


(1 ON PAGE FOUR 


Hey! Ho! Come to the 


The Americans 
regard the British Government as its 
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‘Missiles’ error on Radar 


fPHE world nearly ended last week, 

according to reports from Green- 
land. In The Guardian last Monday, 
Michael Frayn wrote in his “ Miscel- 
lany ” column: 


“Do you know the world nearly ended 
last week ? The early warning radar station 
at Thule picked up signals which were 
analysed by the computers there as a 
flight of missiles coming up over the hori- 
zon from Russia and heading in the direc- 
tion of America, 


“The famous red telephone rang at 
Strategic Air Command headquarters in 
Nebraska, All over the world SAC crews 
stood to their planes. Someone in Nebraska 
signalled Thule for confirmation, There 
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was no answer--Thule must have been hit 
already, 


“What restrained Free-World from 
launching its retaliation weapons during 
the next half-hour I do not know, unless 
it was those old-fashioned deterrents, incre- 
dulity and funk, 


“Whatever it was, it came in handy, for 
it turned out that Thule had picked up not 
a squadron of rockets, but a large earth 
satellite of whose existence Intelligence had 
apparently failed to inform them, called 
the moon. 


“By the time they had discovered this 
little error, however, they were prevented 


from passing the correction on because an 
iceberg had cut their submarine cable link. 


Onite a coincidence, eh?” 


* 
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Against Polaris 
The US submarine “ George Washington” 
has loaded up with missiles at Charleston, 
South Carolina, and, followed by a boat 
with a press party, is heading down river 
for the open sea. Richard Zink of the 
Committee for Non-violent Action is about 
to intercept it, but before the two vessels 
met a coastguard launch seized the rowing 
boat and took it in tow. Not in the pic- 
ture, but swimming towards the submarine 
is Bitl Henry; he was spotted and picked 
ep by a naval patrol vessel. 

‘That was oa Nov. 15, A week later, on 
Nov, 22, he was more successful and, with 
Donald Martin, scrambicd aboard the 
newly-launched submarine “ Ethan Allen.” 
The two swimmers, with seven other paci- 
fists, were detained in New Haven State 
Jail. 

The photo was taken by Joe Glynn who 
was with Richard Zink in the CNVA boat 
“World Citizen.” 


ATTRACTIONS INCLUDE 


Saturday December 3 at 3 p.m. Claremont Central Mission * 
Pentonville Road, Islington, N.I. 
near The Angel—three minutes by bus from Kings Cross, Car Park 
To be opened by VERA BRITTAIN * Arranged jointly with the 
Please bring a gift for sale @ 5, Caledonion Road, London, N.1. UNIVERSAL RELIGION — PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP : 
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Palmistry © Talks © Non-Stop Refresh- 
ments © ete, etc. 


6.30 p.m. Grand Christmas Film Show 


ADMISSION FREE ® 
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TERMS: Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 
2s. 6d. (Box No. 1s. extra). Please don't send stamps 
in payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 
Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 

MEETINGS 

MEETING ROOMS AVAILABLE at Peace News 
offices, seat 10—40, very reasonable charges, re- 
freshment facilities, piano. Apply The Warden, 5 
Caledonian Rd., King’s Cross, London, N.1. 

SOCIALIST PARTY OF GT. BRITAIN: Wed., 
Dec. 7, at 8 p.m. Bethnal Green Town Hall. 
‘© Understanding Versus Leadership,”” H. Baldwin. 
“THE PRINCE OF PEACE.” A _ programme of 
words and music in preparation for Christmas. 
5 . 4, at 6.30 p.m., Friends Ho., Euston 
Rd., N.W.1. 

HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 

PEACE AND QUIET in beautiful high country. 
Vegetarian, non-smoking. Community of Venera- 
tion, Nadderwater, Excter. 

PERSONAL 

CLOCK AND WATCH REPAIRS: In addition 
to the usual run of repairs to all types and quali- 
ties of timepieces we are engaged full time on the 
repair of antique and valuable clocks and now 
make a speciality of this. We collect and deliver 
in the Provinces as well as in the London area. 
Aubrey Brocklehurst, 6 Endsleigh St., London, 
W.C.1, EUSton 5501. 

DUPLICATING, verbatim — shorthand, __ typing 
(tapes, etc.), translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beacons- 
field Road, London, N.11. _ ENTerprise 3324. 

IEF YOU SHOP at a Co-op., please give this 
number when making your next purchase: 1336943. 
Your dividend will then be gratefully received by 
the Secretary, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.! 

JEWELLERY, GOLD AND SILVER: Old or 
secondhand items wanted. Offers gladly made 
without obligation. Keen prices. Aubrey Brockle- 
hurst, 6 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1. 

INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL. Clause 83 of the 
Intemational Sanitary Regulations allaws objectors 
to vaccination to enter other countries without 
vaccination certificates. Further information from 
National Anti-Vaccination League, 2nd Floor, 26/28 
Warwick Way, London, S.W.1. 

PACIFISTS working in the City are asked to 
send their names to he Standing Joint Pacifist 
Committee who need their help. Secretary: 6, 
Apollo Place, S.W.10. Tel.: FLA 7906. 

“PEACE NEWS AND HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP 
welcome visitors 9.30 to 6 p.m. Monday to Friday, 
to | pm. on Saturday. Voluntary work always 
available. Peace literature, books of all kinds, 
personal-commercial stationery, greetings cards, etc., 
on sale. 

WAR RESISTERS INTERNATIONAL welcomes 

i of foreign stamps. Please send to WRI, 88 

k Ave.. Enfield, Middlesex. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING WORK PARTIES at 
Peace News Office, everyone welcome, free-for-all 
discussion. 5 Caledonian Rd., King's Cross, London,, 


N.l. LITERATURE 

BOOK AND STALL: Together is BOOKSTALL. 
To make these words one we need secondhand 
books and more helpers. Many roads lead to 
Peace, let Golborne Road be YOURS.  Sce P.N. 
Diary '' Every Week."’ 

BRITAIN'S OLDEST SOCIALIST WEEKLY— 
vigorous, forthright and consistently against war— 
the ‘‘ Socialist Leader.’ Indispensable to members 
of the PPU who want up-to-date information of 
home and world politics. Threepence weekly. Ob- 
tainable from your newsagent or from 48 Dundas 
St., Glasgow, C.1., and 6 Endsleigh St., London, 


Ww.C.l. ‘ 

“LIBERTE,” the French pacifist monthly. 16s. 
a year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, King's Cross, London, N.1. 

QUAKERISM. Information and literature | re- 
specting the Faith and Practice of the Religious 
Society of Friends, free on application to Friends 
Home Service Cttee., Friends House, Euston Rd., 
London, N.W.1. “a 

THE BAPTIST PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP invites 
your support. For details of membership write : 
Rev. Leslie Worsnip, 63 Loughborough Rd., Quorn, 


THE BIGGEST BOOKSELLERS in the world 
cannot supply more titles than Housmans Bookshop, 
the Peace News bookselers. Make a point of 
visiting our new shop, or send your orders by post 
to 5 Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, London, N.1. 

BERKSHIRE’S ONLY UNILATERALIST local 
paper. ‘‘ Reading Labour’s Voice.”’ Lively, pro- 
vocative, uninhibited. 3d. monthly. (5s. p.a. post 
free.) From 56 Minster St., Reading. 

BUSINESS AND FINANCE 

PAY for motor and all insurances but generally 
not so much! A. M. Pay & Co., 45 Bulwer Rd., 

EYtonstone 8081. 

Thy. A. & A. F. COPPIN (late of Rochford), 891 

London Rd., Leigh-on-Sea, Essex—Phone Leigh-on- 

Sea 77773—specialise in Life Assurance. 
EDUCATION 

SPEAKING AND WRITING lessons (correspond- 
ence, visit) 5s. Dorothy Matthews, BA, 32_ Prim- 
rose Hill Rd., London, N.W.3. PRImrose 5686. 

FOR SALE 

BIRTHDAY SUBSCRIPTIONS. Solve the present 
problem by giving your friends a subscription to 
Peace News. Eight weeks’ introductory postal sub- 
scription 2s. 6d. Birthday Card 6d. extra. Subscrip- 
tion Dept., Peace News, 5, Caledonian Rd., King’s 
Cross, London, N.1. 

SUCCESSFUL MEETINGS NEED BOOKSTALLS. 
Up-to-date selections of books and pamphlets sup- 

fred ‘Son sale or return” for meetings of all 

inds. Housmans Bookshop, the Peace News book- 
sellers, 5 Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, London, 


W.1. 

ENDSLEIGH CHRISTMAS CARDS: PPU & 
WMA members and sympathisers please note that 
these can be ordered from Arthur Taylor, 44 King 
Charles Rd.. Birmingham 32. 

WATCHES FOR CHRISTMAS: A_ dependable 
range at all prices, fully guaranteed. Appro. avail- 
able. Aubrey Brocklehurst, 6 Endsleigh Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
SITUATIONS VACANT 

MOTHERS HELP WANTED: Four children, 
farmhouse—two miles from bus and village. 
Cheney. Aylesmore Farm, Shipston-on-Stour, 
Warwickshire. 

VOLUNTARY HELPERS urgently needed at 
Peace News office for Christmas card fund-raising 
work. Hours—Tues. and Thurs. 9.306 p.m. Mon., 
Wed. and Fri. 9.30-9 p.m. 5 Caledonian Rd., 
Londoa. N.1 (TERminus 8248.) 

WANTED SOMEONE TO TAKE over house 
duties and cooking for two ladies. Vegetarian 


preferred. Ample time off for meetings, etc. 
Murphy, 4a The Ridgeway, Golders Green, 
London, N.W.I1. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

EMPLOYMENT REQUIRED: Anything consid- 
ered. Experienced Clerk/Driver/Typist/ Property 
Salesman. Sussex preferred. Box No. 866. 

TEACHER AND EXPERIENCED JOURNALIST, 
forced to leave South Africa, seeks employment, 
preferably London area. C. August, c.o. Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


AFRICAN 


This will be the significant 


LEADERS IN LONDON 


conference 


T will be a political miracle if the 

Review Conference on the Federa- 

tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
reaches agreement. 


This year’s constitutional conferences on 
Kenya and Nyasaland resulted in unex- 
pected success, but the differences in Cen- 
tral Africa are far more intense and fund- 
amental. 


Apparently the first snag has been over- 
come, or, rather, half of it. The snag of 
African representation. This was decided 
by the four Governments—the Federal 
Government and the Governments of the 
two Rhodesias and Nyasaland. 


The Governments of Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia are still under Colonial 
Office control. Here the problem has been 
resolved. The African delegates, although 
numerically inadequate, will include re- 
presentation of the mass African move- 
ments Jed by Dr. Banda and Mr. Kenneth 
Kaunda. 


But African representation from the 
Federal and Southern Rhodesian Govern- 
ments is outside Whitehall control. It has 
been determined by Sir Roy Welensky and 
Sir Edgar Whitehead. There is not a 
single delegate who has the confidence of 
the African people. 

The Africans from the Federation were 
elected to the Legislature by European 
votes. The Africans from Southern Rho- 
desia (where the Legislature is all White) 
are one Chief, and three freak members of 
Sir Edgar’s United Federal Party. The 
African Party with mass support, the 
National Democrats, are not represented. 

This exclusion of true African repre- 
sentation from Southern Rhodesia, the 
dominant country in the Federal constitu- 
tion, may wreck the conference at the 
beginning. Mr. Nkomo and two other re- 
presentatives of his party have come to 
London and threaten to “invade” the 
proceedings. They will undoubtedly be 
supported by the African representatives 
from Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. 
There may be a walk-out. 


Formidable snags 


Even if this problem of representation is 
solved, there are two other formidable 
snags. 

The first relates to the demand of the 
African movements in the Rhodesias for 
immediate majorities in the Legislatures 
similar to what Mr. Macleod has already 
conceded in Nyasaland. The Africans ask 
that constitutional conferences for the two 
territories shall sit concurrently with the 
Federal Review. 

Mr. Macleod has met Northern Rhode- 
sia’s demands but Southern Rhodesia is 
another matter. Under the present con- 
stitution he cannot intervene. If Sir Edgar 
Whitehead declines an immediate confer- 
ence with Africans to provide for adequate 
representation in the Legislature, the only 
way in which the London Government can 
insist is by the drastic course of suspend- 
ing the constitution and itself summoning 
the Europeans to meet the Africans round 
a negotiating table. 

The Africans demand this, but one can- 
not see Sir Edgar accepting such humilia- 
tion. It is just possible that by pressure 
from Whitehall he would agree to speed 
up changes, but he will have to go very 
much further than his proposal of five 
Africans in a Legislature of fifty and an 
African majority in fifteen years’ time. 

Frankly, it is difficult to conceive how 
the conflict between Sir Edgar Whitehead’s 
all-White Government and the African 
people in South Rhodesia can be resolved 
by agreement. 

Sir Edgar’s recent actions and legislative 
measures—his arrests, his continued im- 
prisonment after 20 months of 43 African 
leaders, the shooting of 96 Africans in 
“disturbances” since July, his Vagrancy 
Act under which 1,500 unemployed have 
been arrested, his police-state Law and 
Order Maintenance Bill—all these indicate 
an attitude with which no conciliation is 
possible. They point to the early suppres- 
sion of the National Democratic Party and 
either the renewed exile of Mr. Joshua 


By Fenner Brockway, MP 


Chairman, Movement for Colonial Freedom 


Nkomo, joined by his colleagues who have 
come to London, or their arrest on return- 
ing to their country. 


Fortunately there is now evidence that a 
considerable European opinion in Southern 
Rhodesia takes a more reasonable view. 
The British Government would have their 
support if it insists on an immediate re- 
presentative round-table conference to con- 
sider African claims. This is the only way 
by which disaster in Southern Rhodesia 
can be prevented. 


In this atmosphere it is impossible to 
expect the Federal Review to succeed. But 
there is a final snag much greater than even 
these difficulties. The snag of the right of 
the three territories to secede from the 
present Federation. 


We must face the fact that the African 
representatives from Nyasaland are inter- 
ested in nothing else. The Africans from 
the two Rhodesias are interested also, as 
I have indicated, in immediate majority 
membership in their Legislatures. Sir Roy 
Welensky, the Federal Prime Minister, will 
not hear of secession. Sir Edgar White- 
head will not hear of an African majority. 
How can there be hope of agreement? 


My expectation is that this meeting of 
the Review Conference will break without 
beginning to reach agreement. The only 
possible course to keep the Review alive 
at all will be to concede that the principle 
of secession is within its terms of reference 
and to adjourn whilst constitutional con- 
ferences are held to provide for Legislative 
changes in the two Rhodesias. Then the 
Federal Review could reassemble with ade- 
quate representation of the African people. 
(They number seven millions compared 
with 300,000 Europeans.) 

Meanwhile, we shall see in London with- 
in a few days a Summit Conference of 
Tepresentatives of the African peoples from 
the three territories. It will be more signi- 
ficant for the future than the official confer- 
ence. Joshua Nkomo, Kenneth Kaunda, 
and Hastings Banda now have greater im- 


portance than Sir Roy Welensky and Sir 
Edgar Whitehead. 

My plea to Central Africa’s coming 
Prime Ministers is that they will prove to 
the world that they have a larger con- 
structive vision than the European distators 
they are replacing. I hope they will declare 
their adherence to a much wider Federa- 
tion, including Tanganyika, Kenya, Uganda 
and Zanzibar as soon as responsible Gov- 
ernments with African majorities are estab- 
lished in their own territories and East 
Africa, and their determination to win full 
democracy for their peoples with every 
man and woman having citizenship rights 
irrespective of their race and colour. 

This is the road to eventual racial co- 
Operation in East and Central Africa and 
to the economic viability of their terri- 
tories, without which there cannot be an 
end to the poverty of their peoples. 


Copyright in Africa and Asia reserved 
to author. 
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Editorial and Publishing Office: 
5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 
Tel, TERminus 8248 
Cables: HOWPA, London. 
Distribution office for North America: 
160 North Fifteenth St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Registered as a newspaper. Entered as second 
class matter, Post Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STANDARD RATES 
Great Britain and Abroad (Sea Mail) 
Three months 8s.; six months 16s.; one year 30s. 
AIRMAIL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
N. Africa and Middle East 
Three months 8s. 8d.; six months 17s, 4d.; 
India, South, East and West Africu 
America and South-East Asia 
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$5 year, $1 three months' trial. 
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Send notices to arrive first post Monday. Include 
Date, TOWN, Time, Place (hall, street); nature of 
event; speakers, organisers (and secretary's address). 


Friday, December 2 


LONDON, S.W.1: 7 p.m. Denison Ho., ‘‘ Which 
way for unilateralists,’ youth mtg. N. Kensington 
YCND. 

MANCHESTER: 12 midnight to 6 a.m. Left 
Wing Coffee Ho., Brazenose St. All-night jazz session 
Tickets 5s. from Tib Lane or the Coffee Ho. Man- 
chester University ND Society. Atl proceeds to 
CND and CUCaND. 


Saturday, December 3 


BOURNEMOUTH: 2.30 p.m. Friends Ho., 
Avenue Rd., film show and social. SoF and CND. 

LEEDS: 2.45 p.m. Church Ho., Albion PIl., 
Fellowship Party Northern Conference. Policy dis- 
cussion, all welcome. 

LIVERPOOL 22: 7.45 p.m. JA Courtney Rd., 
Waterloo. Social evening. Bring and buy stall. 
Adm. 2s. 6d. inc. refreshments. PPU. 

LONDON, N.1: 3 = p.m. Claremont Central 
Mission, Pentonville Rd., Angel, Islington,, 
Christmas Fair and Social. Opener Vera Brittain. 

LONDON, N.1: 3 p.m., in conjunction with 
above, bazaar,, art exhibition, talks by Dora Russell, 
Anthony Bates, etc. Universal-Religion Pacifist 


Fellowship. 

LONDON, W.C.1: 10.30 a.m. Dick Sheppard 
Ho., Endsleigh St., assemble for Prisoners for 
Peace Day Poster Parade. Russell Sq. 11 a.m. 
Parade from Russell Sq. via Southampton Row, 
Bloomsbury Way. Charing X Rd., Trafalgar Sq., 
Cockspur St., Lower Regent St., Piccadilly Circus, 
Coventry St., Charing X Rd., Bloomsbury Way, 
Southampton Row, Russel] Sq. PPU. 

UPMINSTER, Essex: 2.30 p.m. Cong.Ch. Hall, 
Christmas Fair. Hornchurch and Dist. Way to 
Peace Gp 

Sunday, December 4 


CARSHALTON BEECHES: 3 p.m. 17 Hill Rd.. 
Dorothy Vickers: ‘Impressions of Kenya.’ 
Surrey PPU. 

Monday, December 5 

LONDON, W.2: 7.45 p.m. 16 Westbourne Park 
Rd. (Porchester end). Frank Dawtry: ‘* Violence 
and Punishment.’ PPU. 

ST. LEONARD'S-ON-SEA: 7 p.m. 71 Norman 
Rd., to meet our new chairman, Mary Wray, fol- 
lowed by discussion: ‘‘ Our Group Past, Present and 
Future.’’ PPU. 


Tuesday, December 6 
SHEFFIELD: 7.30 p.m. 360 Crookesmoor Rd. 
Non-Violence Discussion Group No. 3. Sheffield 
PPU. 


Wednesday, December 7 
SOUTHEND: 8 p.m. Labour Hall, Boston Ave. 
Douglas Clark: ‘‘ Money, Taxes and Armaments."* 


Thursday, December 8 
LONDON, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Meeting Hse., 
Bush Rd., Leytonstone, Kurt Woerner: ‘‘ My 
Impression of England and the English.’’ PPU. 
LONDON, N.W.3: 8 p.m. Hampstead Town 


Hall, ‘‘ Nuclear Disarmament—The Flowing Tide "’: 
Pamela Frankau, Stuart Hall, P.M.T. Sheldon- 
Williams, Sydney Silverman. Adm. free. Hamp- 
stead CND. 


LONDON, W.8: 8 p.m. 18 Campden Grove, 
London Region CND Non-Violent Study Grp.: 
‘*Communism and Fascism Compared,’’ Arnold 


Barfield. 
Saturday, December 10 
PONTEFRACT, Yorks.: 7.15 p.m. Cong. school 
room. Social, PPU. 
Sunday, December 11 
LONDON, S.W.1: 2.15 p.m. Air St. (behind 
Swan and Edgar), Piccadilly. West End Christmas 
Poster Parade, CND. 


Monday, December 12 
LONDON, S.W.1: 2.15 p.m. Ebury Bridge Ho., 
Ebury Bridge Rd. Afternoon only. London 
Appellate Tribunal] for CO's. Public admitted. 


Wednesday, December 14 
BRADFORD: 7.45 p.m. Mechanics Institute 
(Cafe). Edward Bray: ‘‘ Why I resigned from 
CND."" PPU. 


Thursday, December 15 
LONDON, E.C.3:  12.15-1.15 p.m. Vestry, St. 
Michael’s Church, Cornhill. Peace Forum. ques- 
tions and answers to Standing Joint Pacifist 
Committee. 
LONDON, E.i1: 8 p.m. Friends Meeting Ho., 
Bush Rd., annual gen. mtg. E.10 and E.1! PPU. 
RIRMINCHTA a eo: December 19 
| MED : p.m., 221 Vicarage Rd., 
mings Heath. Mtg. of Kings Heath and Cotteridge 
LONDON, W.C.1: 6-8 p.m., 6 Endsleigh St. 
Social evening, Central London PPU. 
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Every weel: ! 


SATURDAYS F 
LONDON, W.11: Golborne Rd., off Portobella 
Market, north end. Peace Bookstall in Market. 
10 a.m.-S p.m. Helpers for two-hour shifts are 
needed. Apply to the Secretary, BAY 2086, or 
Organiser, FLA 7906. Porchester PPU. 


SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 


LONDON: 72 Oakley Sq., N.W.1. Week-end 
work camps take place whenever possible. ‘Phone 
EUS 3195. Work for needy sections of the com- 
munity. IVS. 


THURSDAYS 


LONDON, E.11: 3 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ha., Bush 
Rd. (near Green Man), E.10 and £.11 Group PPU. 
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By Sybil Morrison——, 


MORAL 
DISARMAMENT 


If a disarmament treaty had been 
signed in 1935, incorporating all the 
aims of the 1932 Geneva Disarmament 
Conference, it would certainly not have 
prevented a second world war. . . The 
first fallacy is that we can secure peace 
by armament, and the second fallacy is 
that we can secure peace by disarma- 
ment.—Emery Reves, Sunday Times, 
November 27, 1960. 


FPHE words quoted are taken from 

an article called “ To Arm or Dis- 
arm” by the author of THE ANATOMY 
OF Peace. His argument is not con- 
cerned with total disarmament, but 
with the reduction of armaments pro- 
posed at conferences, and by those 
concerned with nuclear disarmament 
alone. 

He rightly argues that if the political 
condition of the world makes it possible 
for one sovereign Great Power to trust the 
present and future actions of another sove- 
reign Great Power there would be no need 
for disarmament, because in that case there 
would be no need for rearmament. He 
goes on to point out that if it were possible 
for governments to succeed in signing a 
treaty of complete nuclear disarmament so 
that there would not be one nuclear 
weapon left anywhere, nor the intention to 
produce one, we should simply be back 
where we were in 1914 and 1939. 


He examines the attempts made to pre- 
vent war by disarmament (and it is impor- 
tant to note that the word “ disarmament ” 
does not mean total disarmament) and the 
attempts made to prevent war by heavy 
armaments designed to deter aggression. 


He then comes to the conclusion that 
peace cannot be achieved by either arm- 
ing or disarming. It is unfortunate in so 
interesting an analysis that the issue is 
confused simply because of the lack of 
that little word “total” in front of “ dis- 
armament.” To say that both disarma- 
ment and armaments have failed to secure 
peace, when total disarmament has never 
been tried, is to evade the real issue. 


* 


He lays it down that the only way to 
peace is by meetings between statesmen 
and “political thinkers” (whoever they 
may be) to analyse the problem of peace; 
but it is clear that if this is based on the 
idea that disarmament has failed to secure 
peace, it is based on a false assumption in 
regard to the meaning of real disarma- 
ment. 

There is no suggestion in this article, 
which is given such prominence in a Sun- 
day newspaper of considerable repute, that 
there should be any moral objection to 
armaments, nor any advocacy or disarma- 
ment except on grounds of expediency. 

Total disarmament, which of course has 
never been tried, would not, if it were 
undertaken simply on the grounds of ex- 
pediency, be acceptable to the masses of 
people. On those grounds they would have 
to be persuaded that, in the event, dis- 
armament would be a safeguard against 
annihilation. At the moment, if they think 
about it at all, they are convinced that the 
biggest and most terrifying of armaments 
are their guarantee against total massacre. 

It is noteworthy how consistent the dis- 
cussions on disarmament even when there 
are suggestions for total disarmament by 
agreement, ignore the moral issue. In all 
the protests against the setting up of a 
Polaris depot on the shores of the Holy 
Loch none has ringingly challenged the 
immorality of using such weapons. 

Lord Attlee, also in The Sunday Times 
this week, has excused his acquiescence in 
the Hiroshima A-bomb on the grounds 
that he knew nothing about fall-out or 
genetic effects; this excuse cannot be made 
now, since experiments have revealed the 
likely consequences and he himself was in 
office when Britain tested and produced 
her first atom bomb. 

It is true that neither arms nor reduc- 
tion of arms has served to save the peace; 
nor is there any reason to suppose that it 
will be otherwise today. The great chal- 
lenge for the future is presented by the 
pacifist call to disarm totally on moral 
grounds; moral disarmament has not yet 
been tried. 


Waiting to be boarded by pacifists 


a 


With hatches open after test-firing Polaris missiles, the recently-launched nuclear 
submarine Patrick Henry is seen here back at the shipyards at Groton, Connecticut 


(U.S.A,) with its crew on deck waiting to 


repel an attempted boarding by pacifists 


This photo, part of a newsreel later shown on US TV, was taken from one of the 


Committee for Non-violent Action boats 


which have been active in the launching 


area since June, Latest CNVA reports appear on another page. 


Australia’s Secu rity Flap 


From Tom Wardle 


AUSTRALIA has been in quite a flurry 
= recently over the matter of security. 
It started with the revelation that the Aus- 
tralian Army had instituted a course on 
brain washing. Then came the Gluckman 
affair when Professor Gluckman, a visit- 
ing anthropologist from Manchester Uni- 
versity, was refused permission to enter 
Papua (New Guinea) for research. No 
reason was given, Some papers, university 
groups and politicians protested. It was 
later reported that Professor Gluckman 
would receive a visa to go to Dutch New 
Guinea, but in the end he declined this 
saying that he did not want to be the 
means of a quarrel between Australia and 
Holland. 

Now has come the case of the Russian 
pamphlets. A worried headmistress called 
in the Security Service the other day to 
examine some literature which had come 
from the Soviet Embassy. There was much 
press letter-writing about the pernicious 
influence of Communist propaganda on the 
young. 

Now it appears that the literature was 
not considered subversive, and the whole 
matter of its unsolicited distribution by the 
Soviet Embassy to schools and libraries is 
being looked into. 

What the public response to these events 
has made clear is that there exists in Aus- 
tralia a convinced and unsubdued liberal- 


Inquest on Hiroshima 
victim 


"HE inquest on Andrew Brawls, aged 

39, labourer, of Dale Square, Broad- 
heath, near Altrincham, a former 
prisoner of war who was at Hiroshima 
when the first atomic bomb was dropped 
in 1945, was adjourned at Altrincham on 
November 16 for a month “ for further 
investigations.” 

Mrs, Hilda Brawls, who claims that 
the atomic bomb “had something to 
do” with her husband's death, has 
written to Mr. F. J. Errotl, MP for Al- 
trincham, asking for a full investigation. 

The Central Cheshire Coroner, Mr. J. 
F, Hibbert, according to the Guardian, 
Nov, 17, said : 

“There is obviously a history that kas 
to be examined. I have called in the 
War Office and pathologist at the 
Christie Radium Institute, Manchester, 
who are making tests, I want to give 
time for the Army authorities to be con- 
tacted for this man’s service record, We 
cannot be certain what caused his death. 


radical element which is not prepared to 
sit meekly by and let the instrumentalities 
of the modem power state extend their 
dominance over the lives of men. The 
Security Service has therefore come in for 
severe criticism. 

One fair comment in reply to the Press 
Attache of the Soviet Embassy who wrote 
about the desirability of peoples of differ- 
ent countries trying to know each other, 
was the question whether the Soviet Gov- 
ernment would be prepared to grant similar 
facilities to the Australian Embassy in 
Moscow to distribute literature to schools 
and libraries. 

Since the Russian literature included 
several speeches by Mr. Khrushchev and 
other materials on foreign policy, would 
the Soviet Government allow the dissem- 
ination of speeches by Mr. Menzies, say? 
Not exactly the most absorbing reading I 
should think, but a fair request. 

The Soviet reaction is awaited. 


BRITISH APPEAL 
TO DE GAULLE 


N a communication to the President of 
the French Republic, the General Secre- 
tary of the Peace Pledge Union, Stuart 
Morris, expressed his concern over his 
Government’s recent measures to curb 
public freedom of speech and writing on 
the Algerian issue (‘‘ French editor sum- 
moned,” PN Nov. 4.). He further added: 
“We understand that a work camp is 
being organised in France where young 
conscripts who are unwilling to fight in 
the Algerian War could go to take part 
in relief work and other constructive 
activities. You will be aware, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that in Britain while the National 
Service Acts have been operating, it was 
always possible for a conscientious ob- 
jector to ask the tribunal to allow him to 
perform positive acts of national service 
under civilian authority in lieu of the 
military service to which he had a con- 
scientious objection. It has thus been 
possible both to recognise the workings 
of conscience and to provide that instead 
of wasting their time in prison or on the 
run, conscientious objectors should be 
enabled to perform useful national 
service.” 

It was therefore hoped, Stuart Morris 
said, that the French President would re- 
cognise that in his country when conscripts 
felt unable to serve in the army, it was 
better they had the opportunity of alter- 
native social service in Algeria or else- 
where. 
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FORBIDDEN WORDS 


WoULb you care to 

see your servants 
reading Peace News? 
Would it disturb you to 
know that a copy of PN 
had somchow got below 
stairs, and that your cook 
and housemaids were 
huddled together in the 
butler’s pantry sniggering 
over 1fi-letter words like “ anti-nuclear 
or * Aldermaston ” ? 

Such were my thoughts on reading that 
the Sheffield Corporation had banned PN 
from the public library, 

For I'd noted, during the Lady C, case, 
that prosecuting counsel particularly stressed 
the danger of such a book getting into the 
hands of the lower orders, with special 
mention of domestic servants and factory 
girls. 

I cannot say why the working classes 
are more susceptible to demoralising influ- 
ences than their employers, unless it means 
that immunity from corruption depends on 
income, 

Hlowever, we'll discuss anthropology 
later. What you want to know is whether 
public libraries which ban PN also ban 
Lady C. And if not, why a paper about 
peace should be deemed a greater menace 
to national morale than a book about sex. 

The answer is clear: Lady C. only tells 
the public what they already know, but 
PN tells them what they don’t know, which 
is infinitely more dangerous. For it tells 
them all those facts about “ defence” and 
about the causes of wars, hot and cold, 
which all the governments of the Free 
World are continually at pains to prevent 
them knowing. 

And of ail the five-Ictter words ever 
chalked furtively upon walls, the most 
nation-corrupting of all is included in its 
title. 

Admittedly, the Sheffield Corporation 
may be doing us a good turn, As the 
mile-long Chatterley queues demonstrate, 
nothing is so likely to boost the circula- 
tion of any publication as to tell people 
they shouldn't read it. 

But we can’t count on that yet. So 
please continue the good work of helping 
the British people to lose their innocence. 


B. J. BOOTHROYD 


Contributions since Nov. 18: £26 7s. 3d. 
Total since Feb. 1: £1,321 6s, 9d. 


Still needed: £1,179. 

Gratefully acknowledged: Finchley, N.3, 

£3, 

Please make cheques, etc. payable to 
Lady Clare Annesley, Treasurer, Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 
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None of your business ! 


“Ite would not be in the public interest 
to state the precise power of the Polaris 
warhead.”—Minister of Defence Harold 
Watkinson, in a Parliamentary Written 
Answer, November 14. 


WAR ON WANT Campaign against 


world poverty 
Why not start a local group in your 
town, office, factory, college? 


We exist to help you form such a group. 


Write to: Frank Harcourt-Munning, Hon. 
Director, 9 Madeley Road, London, W.S5. 


Speedy and 
helpful service 


call or write 


HOUSMANS 


PEACE EDUCATION LITERATURE 
—all current publications available, 


BOOKS OF ALL KINDS 
——titles nat in stock obtained promptly. 


PERSONAL AND COMMERCIAL 
STATIONERY 


Writing materials, all kinds of envelopes, 
Biros, pencils, water colours, eec., etc. 


BIRTHDAY AND OCCASION CARDS 
“* Medici Range,"’ 4d. 00 18. 4d. each, 6 
aased. 45. 6d. post free. 


HOUSMANS The Peace News Booksellers 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, N.! 


i 
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FRITZ ERLER TAKES 
SECOND BOW 


ACK to Scarborough again. One 
of the cleverest and most eloquent 
pro-NATO speeches at this year’s 
Labour Party Conference came 
from Denis Healey, the Party’s 
foreign affairs spokesman since the 
illness and death of Aneurin Bevan. 


Khrushchev, he told us, was “not the 
George Lansbury type.” It sur- 
prised Healey that so many trade 
unionists would abandon _ their 
weapons before negotiating with 
Khrushchev but would not before 
sitting down with the Chairman of 
London Transport. 


Now all this is good debating mud to 
throw around since it spreads two 
easily-digested notions: that  unilater- 
alists claim they can guarantee security, 
and that negotiating should be the same 
as bargaining. 


One of the shortcomings of such debates 
is that it takes more than the permissible 
couple of minutes to counter the Healey 
brand of clever judgment. Someone 
might have pictured realistic Healey 
walking into a conference with the 
Chairman of London Transport and 
putting on the table a time-bomb set 
to blow them both up, but the occasion 
for serious debate was elscwhere. 


Mr. Healey went on to demonstrate just 


that, by descending from misrepresenta- 
tion to the depths of unworthy senti- 
mentalism. British Labour had to con- 
tinue to play power politics (a trans- 
lation of his speech from the jargon 
explained) because any other course 
would be letting down the West German 
socialists. 


To justify this rare logic he explained that 
Fritz Erler, the “ defence” spokesman 
of West Germany’s Social Democratic 
Party, was present at the conference and 
had survived several years in a Nazi 
concentration camp. Men of that calibre 
needed Labour’s support, his emotional 
spasm concluded. 


Recalling the Nazis was just the signal for 
most delegates to stop thinking and cheer 
their heads off at the red herring. Up 
jumped Herr Erler in the visitors’ sec- 
don and with elaborate and prolonged 
modesty acknowledged the ovation. 


Denis Healey’s remarks on the West Ger- 
man socialists were curiously irrelevant. 
He had quietly overlooked that only a few 
weeks previously the Social Democrats 
had gone cap in hand to Dr. Adenauer 
and offered to co-operate in a_bi-par- 
tisan foreign policy. 


What Mr. Healey really meant was that by 
adopting a new policy British Labour 
would be letting down Dr. Adenauer 
and Herr Strauss, men whose military 
policies square up acceptably with the 


Any volunteers ? 


FPHE Johannesburg Nationalist evening 

newspaper, Die Vaderland, in a lead- 
ing article on November 21, urged the 
South African Government to send “ in- 
formed and well-disposed African and 
Coloured emissaries overseas to tell the 
world about South Africa.” 


It should be possible, the paper said, to 
find enough sensible and understanding 
ones among them who “see the truth and 
have the courage to let the world know 
about it.” 


Counter-boycott 


QouTH AFRICA’S Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Eric Louw, explained recently to 
the UN Trusteeship Committee why his 
country would boycott debates on the man- 
dated territory of South-West Africa. 

“It would not be proper,” he said, “ for 
the General Assembly to consider the 
South-West Africa question while the issue 
was before the International Court of 
Justice. The matter was sub judice. 

South-West Africa is the only remaining 
mandated territory, and has been a matter 
of concern to the United Nations since 
1946, Since then the UN General Assem- 
bly at sticcessive sessions has invited the 
Union Government to place the territory 
under the Trusteeship System. 


Expensive business 


“A major-general retiring today under 
the 1960 code after 34 years’ service would 
receive retired pay of £1,850 and a terminal 
grant of £5,550.”—Minister of Defence, 
November 16. 


More Cape Town sit-ins 


FU(WENTY-EIGHT White and Cape 

Coloured demonstrators last Saturday 
held a further sit-in demonstration in the 
snack bar and restaurant of a Cape Town 
department store as a protest against apar- 
theid. 

It was the third such protest within a 
week, The demonstrators, calling them- 
selves “The South African Committee,” say 
they are going to establish branches in 


Pietermaritzburg and Johannes- 
burg and stage demonstrations in restau- 
rants, cinemas, hotels, theatres and public 


Durban, 


transport, 


* 


The Archdeacon of London, the Venerable 
O. H. Gibbs-Smith, was stopped last 
week by the Independent Television 
Authority from completing his series of 
Epilogues in support of the nuclear 
deterrent. Only Monday’s and Tuesday’s 
Epilogues were shown. Protests were 
received after them. 


Mr. Duncan Sandys, Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations, instructed the 
High Commissioner in Pretoria to “ make 
it clear’ that the deportation of the 
Bishop of Johannesburg had “created a 
most unfavourable impression” in 
Britain, he said in a Parliamentary 
Written Answer on November 24, 


views 


of the Gaitskell-Healey-Brown 
school. 


The last few days must have brought great 
comfort to these gentlemen if they’ve 
been watching the German socialists’ 
conference at Hannover. There Herr 
Willy Brandt and his colleagues ‘“ met 
little serious opposition,” as The Times’ 
correspondent explained with judicious 
understatement, on defence. 


Conscription, against which the Social 
Democrats once fought bitterly, received 
their blessing, and the debate on nuclear 
weapons has been concluded before it 
had scarcely started. The Party’s crusad- 
ing socialist policy on the latter issue is 
that “no attempt should be made to 
have the Bundeswehr equipped with 
atomic weapons, but changing circum- 
stances may compel it to accept them if 
West Germany’s allies so wish.” 


Sly ambiguity 


This is a position,” The Times’ man re- 
marked slyly, “which is none the less 
clear for having been deliberately stated 
in such a way that the Left-wing of the 
Party can interpret it differently if it so 
wishes.” In fact the policy is “ very 
close to the one that Herr Strauss, the 
present Defence Minister, claims is his 
own.” 


The foreign policy resolution at the con- 
ference—unanimously adopted with only 
four abstentions—tied the country “ un- 
alterably ” to the Western camp and said 
that a bi-partisan foreign policy with the 
ruling Christian Democrats “‘ has become 
necessary because there is no longer any 
alternative in a number of vital ques- 
tions.” 


Herr Erler himself enjoyed a_ personal 
triumph in putting Party chairman Herr 
Ollenhauer back into line when he wan- 
dered from the straight and narrow. The 
defence expert's face-saving argument 
that it would be a mistake to limit the 
Party’s freedom of action must have 
smelt a trifle stale to Mr. Gaitskell; but 
it had the required effect of keeping the 
discussion on the choice of particular 
weapons and away from the dangerous 
ground of discussing a new policy. 


“Tt was his exposition,” beamed The 
Times, “more than any other, perhaps, 
which resolved the debate on atomic 
weapons.” Take a second bow, Fritz 
Erler. 


Herr Brandt’s Party is now fast going the 
way of social democracy almost every- 
where: no distinctive foreign policy, no 
opposition to the weapons of genocide. 


(1 FROM PAGE ONE 


ing for is that the NATO Supreme Com- 
mand in Europe should have the power to 
use nuclear weapons unilaterally. 


NATO is to become the fourth atomic 
Power and all the pretence that the NATO 
forces in Europe are to be just “a trip 
wire in Europe” (we don’t hear this one 
so often now) or “a shield” is to be 
abandoned. The power to retaliate or even 
to begin @ preventive nuclear war in 
Europe is to pass to General Norstad. 


In order to preserve “our democratic 
way of life” power is to be given to the 
NATO high command to blow up the 
world with very little consultation, if any, 
with anybody, 


Some people still entertain the delusion 
that General Norstad’s proposal means 
giving more potential control to the Gov- 
ernments of the nations in NATO, 


But it is quite obvious that General 
Norstad, like Field-Marshal Montgomery 
before him, regards the idea that he must 


Emrys Hughes on Norstad 


be under the control of the politicians as 
just so much nonsense. 


Of course it would be extremely danger- 
ous to give General Norstad more power 
than he has already. 


If the British Government were think- 
ing permanently of the safety of Western 
Europe and of Britain its response to 
Gencral Norstad’s latest request would be 
to tell Washington that we would feel safer 
if Norstad were called home, 


For the whole of the previous NATO 
Strategy is now in ruins. General Norstad 
has not been given the conventional forces 
that he says he needs. 


It is true that there are British soldiers 
in the NATO forces in Europe, but all the 
military critics are telling us that they are 
not equipped for a modern war and to 


equip them only with “conventional 
weapons ” would cost an enormous sum of 
money, 


Not being able to find the conventional 
forces (the French Army is in Algeria) 
General Norstad now wants the right to 


Because it has nothing to say on these 
all-important subjects, and because its 


conservative opponents are identified 
more clearly with the present increasing 
prosperity, social democracy faces a 
bleak future. The last Labour Govern- 
ment in the Commonwealth disappeared 
last weekend in New Zealand. 


In several countries—as demonstrated 
again at the recent elections in Denmark 
—the people working for disarmament, 
neutralism and popular resistance to 
nuclear strategy are organising them- 
selves outside the main stream of the 
socialist movement. It must be said 
that this reveals an encouraging sense of 
priorities. 

Only in Britain, however, has the full 
weight of hostility to the Bomb been 
markedly effective inside the ranks of 
organised socialism. Here the rank and 
file of the Labour Movement have 
spoken with the only voice they have, 
and for the moment the initiative has 
passed to their representatives in Parlia- 
ment. 


Of course there is still plenty of work for 
the rest—the adoption of unilateralist 
candidates as soon as possible by the 
constituencies, more educational work 
about the alternative for Labour, and 
general consolidation of the Scarborough 
decision. 


But when all this has been said, it is diffi- 
cult to see how there can be a further 
major advance in the Party without the 
unilateralists in the House of Commons 
organising their resistance to the nuclear 
strategy of their Party’s leaders. They 
have precious little time in which to do 
this. 


The aim in Britain, however, remains the 
same as in countries where campaigning 
is less advanced: to carry this debate to 
a successful conclusion in the shortest 
possible time. It may well be that we 
shall now see the resistance in West 
Germany fast becoming disenchanted 
with old-style socialism and following 
the example of campaigners in Denmark, 


This could open the way for a much- 
needed new alignment in German politics 
and bring to a close the play-acting of 
the present “opposition.” The play 
could end on a fitting note: Fritz Erler 
takes a final bow. Exit Right. Curtains. 


use atomic weapons immediately there is 
any possibility of military action. 

All this makes it important that we 
should consider whether NATO is a 
“ shield” at all or can become just a pro- 
vocation to the Russians and could bring 
war nearcr—or increase the danger of a 
war by accident, 

Mr, Strachey is reported as saying that 
NATO should stick to its original role. 
General Norstad says “There will have to 
be a new look—at where we are going and 
how we are prepared to get there.” 

We certainly do need to take a new look 
at NATO in the light of the Norstad pro- 
posals, and the more we look at them the 
more we will realise that NATO cannot 
possibly be a defence in the event of war 
and that the whole of the conception of 
NATO strategy in Europe should be aban- 
doned as something that might bring 
nuclear war nearer, 

Real pol’ Jat cc atrol over General Nor- 
stad is an impr” ,oility, To give him more 
power an” control over nuclear weapons 
in Europe—for that is what he wants— 
would be just another step nearer suicide. 
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The FRAUD of 
PARTNERSHIP 


The Anatomy of Partnership, by T. R. M. Creighton. Faber and Faber, 21s. 


MR. BELLENGER, Labour MP for Bassetlaw and former Under-Secretary 

for War, is an honourable man. And so, no doubt, are his two colleagues, 
Mr. Deer and Mr. George Rogers, even though the latter’s attitudes on the 
problem of race-riots in his constituency were a trifle ambiguous. 


There is, therefore, no reason to doubt 
Mr. Bellenger when he says that the views 
which the three of them expressed after 
their Voice and Vision sponsored tour of 
Rhodesia were their own honestly held 
views and not merely those of Sir Roy 
Welensky’s advertising agency. But what 
must be said is that it will be disastrous 
for Britain’s good name in Africa if so- 
called “ fact-finding” by MPs in Africa is 
to be paid for by the Federal Government 
and if MPs come back campaigning for 
Welensky and apparently ignorant of the 
patent facts of the Central African situa- 
tion. 


If Welensky is to be prevented from 
achieving a majority in the British Parlia- 
ment (and already it should be pointed out 
that 18 Members have gone off on “ fact- 
finding ” tours), a counter-campaign will 
have to be mounted in Britain with all 
possible speed. Fortunately there is to 
hand at this moment an excellent source of 
ammunition for such a counter campaign in 
Mr. Tom Creighton’s book, THE ANATOMY 
OF PARTNERSHIP, which analyses the Central 
African situation with the same refreshing 
honesty which has marked Mr. Creighton’s 
articles in the Spectator. 


* 


The crux of the matter, of course, lies 
in the Federal Constitution. For it matters 
very little if inter-racial tea parties are held 
in the name of “ partnership” (there are, 
of course, precious few even of these), if the 
power to decide whether or not Africans 
shall advance rests with a settler-dominated 
Parliament. 


The facts are clear enough. Forty-four 
of the 59 MPs in Rhodesia are elected on 
the basis of an electoral roll which includes 
85,000 Whites and 1,039 Africans. And, 
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ST. PANCRAS 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


For Social Saving 
Total assets exceed £2,250,000 


200, Finchley Road London, N.W.3 


of the remainder, especially charged with 


defending African interests, four are elected 
by the chiefs, two nominated by Governors, 
and nine elected by a broader electorate 
including the same 85,000 Whites and this 
time 1,901 Africans. 


* 


Africans call this a “‘ stooge” system. It 
obviously is, since the majority of the 
Black faces which appear in Parliament 
will be those which have made themselves 
agreeable to their settler masters. What 
could be more nauseating than the attempt 
to represent such a system as “ partnership”? 
The fact that it has been discussed in such 
terms is a comment on the gullibility of the 
British press, including its ever-diminishing 
liberal wing. 


> 


If, however, we look at the definitions of 
partnership actually used by Lord Malvern, 
it might well be argued that partnership 
is being practised. For it is not and was 
never intended to be a liberal notion. It 
was always seen as a way of protecting 
White privilege from the threat of demo- 
cracy. As Lord Malvern put it, “The 
British Government believes in a policy of 
partnership which implies that when the 
ward grows up the trustee will retire. But 
we believe in an evolutionary process lead- 
ing to a partnership which wil! ensure the 
survival of the European race in this part 
of Africa.” The armoured cars cordoning off 
Southern Rhodesia’s locations are doing 
just that. 


Though this is the crux of the matter, 
there is a great deal more to be said about 
the alleged safeguards of African interests 
and of the economic benefits which Federa- 
tion was supposed to bring. The dismal 
truth about these is carefully catalogued 
by Mr. Creighton, who is able to see into 
the heart of the matter, partly because he 
knows his Southern Rhodesian settlers so 
well. 


The only quarrel I have with Mr. Creigh- 
ton is in his too indiscriminate condemna- 
tion of Labour leaders. Certainly the 
Party's utter failure to stand up to the 
settlers between 1950 and 1951 deserves to 
be exposed. And there is no doubt that 
the Federal scheme was drawn up with 
the blessing of Mr. Griffiths and Mr. 
Gordon Walker. But there is a lot of evi- 
dence to suggest that Mr. Creech Jones 
fought long and honourably against Huggins 
to prevent the Federation coming about, 
and it is misleading to lump his Ministry 
together with that of Mr. Griffiths in a 
general criticism. 


x 


THE ANATOMY OF PARTNERSHIP is the 
most substantial study available at the 
present time and it should have a wide 
sale. At the time of writing, however, a 
splendid 2s. 6d. pamphlet has appeared 
from the Africa Bureau. This is Faith 
Raven’s Central Africa, Background to 
Argument, which is concise and clear and 
introduces additional material especially on 
the question of the alleged economic bene- 
fits of Federation which was not available 
when Mr. Creighton was writing. It, too, 
will be of the utmost use to anyone cam- 
paigning for an honest colonial policy. 


JOHN REX 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH NEHRU 


The Mind of Mr. Nehru. An Inter- 
view by R. K. Karanjia. Allen and 
Unwin, 10s. 6d. 


f[HIS short book is a transcript of 
; conversations which Mr. R. K. 
Karanjia had with India’s Prime 
Minister earlier in the year. It does 
not add much to what one can learn 
from other books about Mr. Nehru’s 
ideas, but it is genuinely illuminating 
about the mind which entertains those 
ideas. 

His approach to politics, in India as well 
as internationally, is consistently one of 
looking for the peaceful, friendly, and co- 
operative solution. India’s dispute with 
China has not altered this. “A good 
policy,” he said to Mr. Karanjia, “doesn't 
become bad because it runs into trouble 
with a restless or aggressive neighbour. It 
merely puts it to a test, and we are sure it 
will overcome the challenge.” 


Other means 


Mr. Karanjia underlines the unexpected- 
ness of finding such an attitude in one who 
has been so deeply influenced by Marxist 
thinking, but Nehru insists that he has no 
wish to deny (for example) the reality of 
the class struggle, but does wish to end it 
by means other than heightened conflict 
and violence, 

“For us in India, a large country with 

so many different religions, linguistic 

groups, thoughts, habits, etc., co-exist- 
ence has become an imperative for our 
existence as a nation or survival itself. 

That is perhaps the reason, a historical 

reason born of our experiences, which 

compels us to recommend this approach 
based on tolerance to the international 
conflicts and tensions.” 


India, with its intense and bitter internal 


organised and mobilised.” 


conflicts, is a microcosm of the inter- 
national scene. 

One of the main charges brought against 
Nehru is that of undue complacency, and 
these conversations help one to understand 
the charge, without necessarily accepting 
it. Nehru believes that India’s economic 
development is like a mathematical pro- 
plem which can be worked out scientific- 
ally, and that nothing prevents a solution 
except irrelevant conflicts (like inter-pro- 
vincial rivalries), which exhaust the nation’s 
energy. Given the chance, Indians make ex- 
cellent technologists. “But,” he adds, “I have 
a little doubt about our capacity for hard 
work.” 

“The capacity is there,” Karanjia re- 
plies, “but it has not been stimulated, 
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” 


“Maybe, whatever the reason. -. . 


“And that is your default, sir. A call 
from you and the whole country can be 
mobilised ! ” 

“Maybe so, maybe so, but there are 
other factors also besides my own default. 
Climate and other conditions count, So 
all that is there, and other uncertain and 
variable factors too, which can be got over. 
Only it takes time.” 

Only it takes time. One can imagine the 
irritation with which Dr. Nkrumah might 
read this. None the less, Mr, Nehru’s 
combination of patience and impatience 
seems quite a useful frame of mind in 
which to deal with a world in serious 
danger of blowing itself up. 
GEOFFREY CARNALL 
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Children’s books 


“TTS no use giving you books. You read them too quickly,” my mother 

would say as my birthday and Christmas drew near. Perhaps she would 
have changed her mind if she had realised how often I re-read my books. 
The books suggested here are well worth having to keep and will stand any 


amount of browsing. 


Books for the family are a very good 
idea, for reading aloud from at first and 
dipping into later on. SANTA CLAUS IN 
SUMMER, by Compton Mackenzie, in its 
attractive new edition with illustrations by 
A. H. Watson, is excellent for this, with 
its droll asides that older children appreci- 
ate and its wealth of nursery-rhyme stories 
for the younger ones (Dent, 1[5s.). 


Gollancz has published two excellent 
collections of stories. THE SAPPHIRE 
TREASURY, edited by Gillian Avery (15s.), 
contains fifteen stories, including Pinocchio, 
Edward Lear’s Dong with the Luminous 
Nose, Dame Wiggins of Lee and The 
Stokesley Secret. To THE LAND OF FAIR 
DELicHT (15s.) includes three Victorian 
stories, Mopsa the Fairy, The Little Pan- 
jandrum’s Dodo, and At the Back of the 
North Wind, with a splendid introduction 
by Noel Streatfeild. These stories have the 
original illustrations. 


A “family” Puffin (3s. 6d.), ELEANOR 
FARIEON’S Book, containing stories, verses, 
plays and pictures, is 2 wonderful bargain. 
There are short poems and stories as well 
as longer ones, making it valuable for 
various lengths of reading time. 


A completely new book is THE GOLDEN 
City, by A. L. Lloyd with pictures by 
Pearl Binder (Methuen, 12s. 6d.). This is 
a story of Victorian London and poor 
boys who had to earn their living. Tra- 
ditional ballads of the time, the vivid 
detailed drawings in colour, make this the 


NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 


KAGAWA OF JAPAN 
by Cyril J, Davey 
The story of Kagawa, the Japanese 
Christian leader, who died carly this 
year, is one which will thrill young 
and old alike. Kagawa was one of 
the outstanding Christians of his age, 
if not of all time. 
12s. 6d. net. 


PRIMITIVE PHYSIC 
by John Wesley 
A new edition, edited, with an intro- 


duction by A. Wesley Hill, B.A., M.B. 


The work of physical healing 
formed an integral part of the 
enterprise to which, under God, 


Wesley felt himself called and to 
which he so exhaustively dedicated 
his long, energetic life. 

12s, 6d, net, 


STAMMERER’S TONGUE 
by David Head 


Prayer is the highest activity of man, 
and there are many books designed 
to teach us the tongues of men and 
of angels. But prayer includes the 
words of beginners as well as those 
of mature saints. This is a book for 
the young-in-faith of God’s family. 
. 7s, 6d. net. 


SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY AND 
THE CHRISTIANS 


by C. A. Coulson, F.RS. 


In this book Professor Coulson des- 
cribes some of the more fascinating 
aspects of the new age that is being 
born as a result of scientific and 
technological discovery, and _ dis- 
cusses some of the problems that it 
raises for Christian thought, 


8s. 6d. net. 
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jolliest kind of family book which should 
inspire quite a lot of singing. 

A delightful picture book for the 
youngest children is Lucy AND Tom’s Day, 
written and drawn by Shirley Hughes. 
This is a book about everyday things, with 
good detailed drawings to engross a child 
for hours (Gollancz, 8s. 6d.). SLEEPY Book, 
by Charlotte Zolotaw (World’s Work, 
12s. 6d.), is another simple picture book 
for the quiet time. Children bordering on 
five will be thinking about school and a 
lively bright book for them is LATE FOR 
SCHOOL, by Carol Odell (Faber, 9s. 6d.). 


For children who can read, books with 
short chapters are a good introduction to 
longer stories. SamM PIG GOES TO THE 
SEASIDE, by Alison Uttley (Faber, 10s. 6d.), 
fits this group very well, as does CAPTAIN’S 
ORDERS AND OTHER STORIES ABOUT Jesus, 
by Geoffrey Hoyland (S.C.M. Press, 10s. 
6d.), one of the best books of this kind I 
have seen. 

Many children appreciate the fine grown- 
up writing of Walter de la Mare, and will 
be proud to own THE Story OF SAMUEL 
AND SAUL, illustrated by Edward Ardizzone 
(Faber, 10s. 6d.). 


Children under 12 


Many of this year’s best books describe 
life in other countries. For children under 
twelve these are highly recommended: 

SALLY FROM Cork, by Patricia Lynch 
(Dent, 12s. 6d.), is perhaps more for girls 
than for boys. It describes the adventures 
of orphaned Sally and her brother and 
sister who travel from Ireland to find their 
jiving among the clannish Irish in the 
East End of London. The journey from 
Cork on a cargo boat in the fog is beauti- 
fully described. 


Jascua, by Franz Hutterer (University of 
London Press, 10s. 6d.), is translated from 
the German. Jascha is a donkey much be- 
loved by Thomas, who is very good with 
him. Unfortunately Thomas’s mother is 
faced with veing turned out of her home 
or selling the donkey. The story gives an 
exciting account of the boy’s efforts to keep 
his friend. 


PACALA AND ‘TANDALA, by Jean Ure 
(Methuen, 13s. 6d.), are two rumbustious 
rascals who laugh at the world and at each 
other. It is a collection of short, impossible, 
enchanting Rumanian folk-tales. 


Za THE TRUFFLE Boy, by Angela Latini 
(University of London Press, 12s. 6d.), tells 
of the life of a village boy in Italy. He 
goes searching at night with his wise grand- 
mother for the undergrcund fungi, a deli- 
cacy prized by many especially at Christmas. 
To help them they take their pig, for she 
can smell out truffles at night. When his 
grandmother dies Za goes to the town to 
work with his father; but he prefers the 
country and returns with a plan to plant 
truffles and make them grow in fields, 


Two Maoris and an Irish boy are the 
heroes of THe Boys oF Punawal, by Kim 
(University of London Press, 12s. 6d.). The 


three boys lead an adventurous life in New 
Zealand. 


Twelve and over 


For children of twelve and over, the list 
is equally impressive. 

Kosson Town Boy, by Robert Wellesley 
Cole (Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d.), 
gives fascinating boyhood memories of life 
in Freetown, where the descendants of 
freed slaves from many tribes live in a 
virile Christian community. The author is 
the first African to be clected a Fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 

THE GIRL CALLED MosEs, by Ann Petry 
(Methuen, 12s. 6d.), and THE RAILROAD TO 
FREEDOM, by Hildegard Hoyt Swift (Bodley 
Head, 15s.) are both biographies of Harriet 
Tubman, the Negro slave who escaped from 


An illustration in “ Pacala and Tandala ”, a collection 
of folk-tales for the under-twelves. 


the slave States of America to freedom 
in the north. She returned again and 
again to fetch others and finally her own 
mother and father. When the Civil War 
broke out she became 2 nurse and cured 
many men given up by the doctors by her 
concoctions of roots and herbs. Both these 
accounts are excellent, giving many excit- 
ing incidents when the slaves are passed 
from “station” to ‘station’ on the 
Freedom route. 


RED MOON AND HIGH SUMMER is a weird 
and exciting story of the Tamaschek tribe 
in the Sahara Desert. This book came to 
be written because of a journey the author 
took when he went to search for rock 
paintings. The illustrations are photographs 
taken by the author, Herbert Kaufmann 
(Methuen, 18s.). 


THE LonG Way Home, by Margot Benary, 
is again an unusual story showing rare 
understanding. Chris, a war orphan, is 
living in East Germany with his mother’s 
elderly teacher. He is involved with the 
distribution of leaflets for the freedom 
fighters and has to escape to the Western 
Zone. From there he goes to America 
to be adopted by an ex-G.I. America is, 
to Chris, a wonderful country, a land of 
plenty, yet he finds it puzzling and difficult 
to settle down until the family moves to 
the west where once more he can keep 
goats (Macmillan, 15s.). 


Older boys and girls 


HEROES OF GREECE AND Troy, by Roger 
Lancelyn Green (Bodley Head, 21s.), is an 
effort to tell the history of the Heroic Age 
as the simple whole which the Greeks 
believed it to be and not as isolated stories. 
Beautifully written and printed with very 
fine illustrations in black and white. 


To SPARE THE CONQUERED, by Stephanie 
Plowman (Methuen, 1!5s.), an enthralling 
tale of the most critical time of Roman 
occupation, shows the conflict between 
Romans who wished the conquered natives 
to be treated merely as slaves and those 
who believed in humane treatment. 

A Norwegian and Swedish expedition 
to Greenland in the fourteenth century to 
bring back the western settlement to 
Christianity is described in Door To THE 
Nort, by Elizabeth Coatsworth (World’s 
Work, 15s.). Pressing further west when 
the settlement is found to be deserted, the 
travellers meet Indians and come to Min- 
nesota. 


And now for some good stories of life 
nearer home. 

‘Two good books for girls of 10-13 are 
Eileen Meyler’s ADVENTURE Next Door 
(Epworth, 9s. 6d.) and SeRapHina, by Mary 


K. Harris (Faber, 13s, 6d.). The first is a 
mystery story involving the cellars of two 
adjoining old houses; the second a well- 
written school stotry, not about cheating 
or petty jealousies but about the adjust- 
ments two friends must make when they 
are left without mothers. 


Boys of this age will enjoy two books 
by E. W. Hildick, Tur Boy aT THE WINDOW 
(Chatto and Windus, 9s. 6d.), a mystery 
solved by a boy with polio, and Jim 
STARLING AND THE COLONEL (Heinemann, 
10s. 6d.), a breathless account of Jim's 
successful attempt to outchampion a 
legendary prodigy of seventy years ago. 

CHANGES AT Dowpsiccins, by Elfrida 
Vipont, is the third in the delightful Dow- 
biggins series about village life in the 
north of England. In this volume the 
children turn a rubbish dump into a garden 
and help their village to a high place in 
the “Best Kept Village” competition 
(Lutterworth Press, 10s, 6d.). 

Girls who mean to be actresses will 
especially enjoy Elfrida Vipont’s FLOWERING 
SprinG (Oxford University Press, 12s. 6d.). 
This is a sequel to THE SPRING OF THE 
YEAR, and it gives some more of Laura’s 
life story and her adventures when she 
has an audition for a London school of 
acting. 

SHADOWS ON THE MuD, by Frank Knight 
(Macmillan, 13s, 6d.), raises interesting 
problems. A boy and a girl in a small 
yacht rescue two boys from a mud bank 


and find that they come from an Approved 
School. The adventure leads to a queer 


friendship. Some problems are solved but 


others prove baffling. 
MARY RAY 
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ERNEST BEVIN — 


hero of the ‘shapeless mass’ 


The Life and Times of Ernest Bevin—Vol. I, by Alan Bullock, Heinemann, 50s. 


F all the debates on rearmament in the Thirties the clash between George 
Lansbury, the leader of the Labour Party, and Ernest Bevin, General 
Secretary of the Transport and General Workers’ Union, one of the most 
successful and influential trade unionists of the twentieth century, was easily 


the most dramatic. 


At the 1935 Labour Party Conference 
the question focussed on whether Labour 
was to declare its readiness to enforce 
military sanctions through the League of 
Nations. Lansbury, though Leader of the 
Labour Party, in a most moving and effec- 
tive speech had declared: “If mine was the 
only voice in the conference I would say in 
the name of the faith I hold, the belief I 
have that God intended us to live peac- 
ably, and quietly with one another.” 


Immediately following him to the ros- 
trum, Bevin launched into an attack of 
extreme ferocity, the effect of which was 
to turn the conference against Lansbury 
to such an extent that he could not get 
a hearing at the end of it. 


In order to understand the reason for 
this it is necessary to look back into Bevin’s 
life, and his development as a_ trade 
unionist. One of the great merits of the 
recent biography, THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
ERNEST BEVIN, by Alan Bullock, is that 
it does enable us to see Bevin as many 
of the older generation will remember him, 
the most influential trade union leader of 
his day. 


Here is Bevin in 1920 to an audience of 
dockers and their families: “'There are 99 
per cent of the men and women in this 
audience tonight who believe they are of 
a lower order than the other class. You 
accept it, and I want to get rid of it.” 
This fierce pride in his class, and his anger 
with working people when they accepted 
an inferior position, is the essence of Bevin’s 
approach to ‘he world. 


And the way out of this undignified and 
poverty-stricken situation was organisation 
in trade unions. “ Before our movement 
developed, you responded to the whip of 
the master. You obeyed him in your work 
because you feared him. You used to tell 
him off, but it was only in your mind...” 
The way forward was to transfer potential 
into real power, for the employing classes 
would only submit to force or the “ power 
of organised labour in its economic power ™ 


He was greatly influenced by his ex- 
periences as a carter round the docks. 
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There he saw cach morning the men 
gathering together waiting to see if they 
were to be the fortunate ones who were 
selected to work that day. Throughout the 
whole period of his development as a trade 
unionist we can sce Bevin searching for 
ways in which the potential power of the 
working class could be sharpened into an 
effective weapon for achieving their ad- 
vancement. 


We find him first as Secretary of the 
Bristol Right-to-Work committee. Jeading 
the unemployed into morning service in 
Bristol Cathedral to bring their poverty 
home to the congregation. But soon he 
was involved in the work of the old Dockers’ 
Union in Bristol, and here he found the 
teal outlet for his energy, which was only 
matched by his talent. Three years after 
he joined he was one of its three national 
organisers. 


Triple Alliance 


He worked within the Transport Workers’ 
Federation, which linked most transport 
workers, and later played a part in estab- 
lishing the Triple Alliance of miners 
railwaymen and transport workers which 
was to give extra strength to each by the 
support of the others. Both of these were 
to disappear after 1921 when a lack of 
agreement about who was to control the 
terms on which al] the unions would return 
to work when they had taken sympathetic 
action in support of the miners destroyed 
the unity of the unions. An almost identi- 
cal difficulty was to mar the organisation of 
the General Strike five years later. 


All the time Bevin, growing in authority 
and stature, was looking for a more effec- 
tive method of organising the “ shapeless 
mass,” as he called it, of the Labour Move- 
ment. The various alliances had shown 
themselves to be as he called them, “paper 
alliances.” Bevin wanted a unified organisa- 
tion, with strong sense of direction. Largely 
owing to his work in 1922 the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union was formed, 
an amalgamation of 18 unions, which today 
is still the largest by far of the trade 


unions. 


In the wider trade union movement he 
was one of the architects of the Trades 
Union Congress General Council, formed 
to give some effective central lead to the 
trade union movement. In the field of 
international trade union organisation too 
he was active in trying to get strength 
through unity. 


Though active in politics, twice a Par- 
liamentary Labour candidate, Bevin was 


nevertheless primarily a trade unionist 
within politics. If this is forgotten much 
of what he does is not easily explained. 


This then was the man who came to the 
Labour Party rostrum and destroyed George 
Lansbury. Why did he do it so violently? 
Could he not have made a gesture of 
respect to him, and then argued the case 
out? 


Part of the answer, of course, was in 
his own character. He was seldom, in 
public at least, a gentle man. The story 
is told that when one of his rivals walked 
past him, a friend remarked, ‘“ You know, 
that man is his own worst enemy.” Bevin’s 
teply was “Not while I’m alive ’—which 
would not have been untypical of him. 


There were two specific reasons for his 
violence, however—both of which emerge 
from Alan Bullock’s biography. First, 
Lansbury had offended Bevin’s proprieties 
about how the Labour Movement should 
work.” Bevin attacked him for choosing 
the Conference to resign, when he had 
acquiesced in the policies up until that date. 
The time for gestures like this had been 
the year before, or at least the months 
before. If Lansbury felt he had to resign 
he should do so and not “take his con- 
science round from body to body to be 
told what you ought to do with it.” After 
the conference he accused Lansbury of 
trying to manipulate the time so that no 
one could reply to him that night. 


But behind this point was a much deeper 
question. Bevin was not a pacifist. He had 
grave doubts about the first world war, 
but had restrained them so as not to split 
his union. In the debates on League of 
Nations sanctions he had used the language 
of the trade union branch. The obligation 
under the League of Nations Covenant to 
go to war for it was like a man entering 
a union: “If I joined a union and } was 
called upon to go on strike, what would 
be thought of me if I said I would not, 
but exercised my own discretion at a criti- 
cal moment.” 
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The main drive behind Bevin’s reluctant 
suport for rearmament. however, came 
from the simple fact that he had seen the 
destruction of the trade union movements 
overseas by dictatorships. This had con- 
vinced him that there was a threat which 
had to be fought, if necessary by military 
means. A year later he was to sum up 
his attitude in these words: “If I am 
faced with the question of arming this 
country, I am prepared to face it... . 
Which is the first institution that victorious 
Fascism wipes out? It is the trade union 
movement. .. . We saw our movement go 
in Germany. ... Our men shed their blood 
in Austria—and nearly every one of them 
was a trade unionist.” 

The basis of Bevin's attack was that 
Lansbury had not made his protest when 
he should, but the bitterness stemmed from 
Bevin’s view that Fascism was destroying 
in other countries the only force that could 
emancipate the working man. It should 
not happen in Britain if he had any in- 
fluence. 


Deep beliefs 


The strength of Alan Bullock’s biography 
is that he has managed to present Bevin 
in his true relationship to the organisations 
he believed in so deeply. It is remarkable 
that he should have been able to do so as 
he is not primarily an industrial historian 
(one could certainly argue about some of 
the background history that he sketches 
in). 

But this is less important than trying to 
understand the strengths and weaknesses 
of organisation as such. How is it that 
the Boycott Movement and CND grew up 
largely outside the Labour Movement? The 
trade unions organised a direct action cam- 
paign against intervention in Russia in 
1920; forty years Jater there was little sup- 
port for any direct action on the South 
African issue. Is this a case of hardened 
atteries, or is there something in the fact 
that labour has to be organised that in- 
evitably leads to it running by its own con- 
ventions so much that it cannot face up to 
new challenges? 

Mr. Bullock does not consciously analyse 
this sort of problem, but in the life of Bevin 
as a trade unionist he has given us a vast 
amount of material to make our own 
examination. 


RICHARD JACKSON 
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BEYOND THE SLOGANS ON 
NATIONALISATION 


Nationalised Industry and Public Ownership, by William A. Robson. 


and Unwin 50s. 


JDURING the recent march from 

Edinburgh to London I walked 
behind a young lady who had pinned 
to her back the slogan “ No H-Bombs. 
More Socialism. More Nationalisa- 
tion.” Other people marched away 
from Scarborough recently led by Mr. 
Butler with the slogan ““No More 
Nationalisation.” 


As long as the matter is confined to 
slogans, the opponents of nationalisation 
are likely to win, because it is they who 
can hire the most expensive dogs to bark 
the slogans. It is in the interest of those 
who support nationalisation to encourage 
rational discussion. NATIONALISED INDUS- 
TRY AND PuBLIC OWwnerRSHIP, by William 
Robson, Professor of Public Administration 
at the London School of Economics, is 
probably the most full and balanced treat- 
ment of nationalisation which has yet 
appeared. 


This is not primarily a book about the 
implications of nationalisation for social 
justice, for individual freedom or for in- 
dustrial democracy. It is a magnum opus 
on the public corporation which the author 
believes to be a major constitutional deve- 
lopment in the democratic state pioneered 
above all in Britain. 


The current argument in the Labour 
Party centres largely on whether some in- 
dustries should be nationalised because 
they are profitable and the profiits can best 
be secured for the community in this way, 
or whether nationalisation should be con- 
fined to industries which are in some sense 
“ failing the nation.” 


Greater equality 


It is generally agreed that there must be 
greater equality. One section believes that 
this can be achieved by fiscal measures 
alone: direct and indirect taxes, death 
duties, capital gains taxes, capital levies. 
Another section believes that these means 
are inadequate and that they must be sup- 
plemented by nationalising profitable in- 
dustries. A third section, while agreeing 
that fiscal means are not enough, is hesi- 
tant about further nationalisation and 
therefore proposes instead that the state 
should acquire equity shares in profitable 
industries, thus leaving those industries 
undisturbed. 


Professor Robson is emphatically hostile 
to any attempt by the state to take the 
profits of an industry by direct ownership. 
He opposes both the nationalisation of pro- 


Allen 


fitable industries for the express purpose 
of diverting the profits to the exchequer 
and ihe state acquisition of equity shares 
for the same end. The basis of his oppo- 
sition is the same in both cases: it is un- 
desirable that the state should have a 
vested interest in the profits of a particular 
industry, since it will be tempted to maxi- 
mise these profits, even to the point of pur- 
suing an anti-social policy. Already the 
interest of the Exchequer in tobacco revenue 
is thoroughly unhealthy. 


The important point is made that even 
if a Labour Government did increase 
Exchequer income either by nationalisation 
or by equity share acquisition and did use 
this to promote equality during its term of 
office, there is no guarantee that a gov- 
ernment which does not believe in equality 
would not reverse the process. The real 
problem is how to make egalitarian poli- 
cies irreversible. 


In Italy the state does own a fair num- 
ber of equity shares, but this has not had 
any marked effect on equality. 


Private industry 


This does not mean that the state should 
never participate in private industry. It 
may be necessary for the state to promote 
development in an industry which is mainly 
in private hands. In such cases the state 
and private interests should join in a mixed 
enterprise with the state having contro] in 
proportion to its investment, like any other 
shareholder. This is quite different from 
the state acquisition of equity shares, ad- 
vocated by Mr. Gaitskell, where the state 
becomes merely a passive shareholder. It 
is also quite different from the outright 
subsidies to private industry out of public 
funds which Mr. Macmillan favours. Ex- 
amples of mixed enterprise are the British 
Sugar Corporation and British Petroleum. 


In general, Professor Robson regards 
nationalisation as an outstanding success. 
Assessing the performance of nationalised 
industries is not easy. The recent Socialist 
Commentary survey shows that most people 
judge by the lamentable yardstick of 
whether the industry makes a profit: elec- 
tricity is successful, railways are not. If a 
crude test is needed, then a much better 
one is a comparison of the actual or pro- 
bable performance of an industry in pri- 
vate and in public hands, Here the author 
has no difficulty in showing that in coal 
and railways, for instance, nationalisation 
has won hands down. 


Nevertheless, the Labour Party has 
largely lost confidence in nationalisation, 
which is now advocated usually only for 
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Special low-cost insurance for all abstainers 
If you are wise enough not to drink you can 
now benefit financially by obtaining your insur- 
ance from Ansvar, who are able to offer very 


favourable rates because they restrict their policy 
holders to abstainers only. 


To ANSVAR INSURANCE CO., LTD. (Dept. PNI2.) 


65, CORNHILL, LONDON E.C.3 


I am an abstainer. Please send full particulars of 


your special Insurance benefits. 


POLICIES AVAILABLE : 


% Motor, Motor Cycle and 
Seooter, Householder 
and Houseowner, 
Caravan and Camping 
Equipment. 


If you are a total abstainer, 
fill in the coupon now. 


those industries which are “failing the 
nation.” This term is variously interpreted : 
it may be undcrinvestment in steel or lack 
of research in machine tools and shipping 
or a suspicion of overcharging in defence 
contracts in the arms industry. 


Professor Robson quotes with approval 
the emphasis of Herbert Morrison that the 
Labour Party must make out a good case 
for nationalising any particular industry. 
This view seems to accord most naturally 
with the “failing the nation” criterion. 
Nevertheless, Professor Robson is strenu- 
ously opposed to this view. Such an ap- 
proach can only result in inefficiency and 
nationalisation being ineradicably linked in 
the public mind and will make it more 
difficult to extend nationalisation to the 
new industries where it has best chance of 
success. 


Broadcasting, airlines and atomic energy 
show that public enterprise can be very 
successful indeed. (fronically, it was a 
Conservative Government which created 
the Atomic Energy Authority against the 
opposition of Labour, who wanted it kept 
under the Ministry of Supply). It is un- 
likely that Conservatives, whatever they 
may say, will really oppose a policy of 
nationalising only bankrupt industries. 
Why should they? In fact, something 
like the nationalisation of coal and rail- 
ways was considered intermittently by Con- 
servatives between the wars (e.g., Harold 
Macmillan: THE MIDDLE Way, 1938). 


A nationalised industry, then, should 
not be run to provide the exchequer with 
revenue. Nevertheless, rather higher profits 
in the nationalised industries are recom- 
mended so that these industries can finance 
more of their own development. There is 
some discussion of the alternative policies 
of operation at margina] cost and at break- 
even. The former, which may involve 
either a large deficit or a large surplus, is 
held by many economists to be the most 
logical way to operate a nationalised in- 
dustry, but present statutory requirements 
are for the latter, 


Socialists tend to be suspicious of com- 
petition, perhaps because they identify it 
with the law of the jungle. The author 
comes down decisively on the side of those 
who regard the abolition of the profit 


motive of private enterprise as a good 


thing. But he is an ardent advocate of 
competition. His belief in both public 
enterprise and in competition leads him to 
suggest, for instance, that broadcasting 
would best be done by several public cor- 
porations. 


There are more aspects to competition 
than we often realise. A typical instance 
of the advantage of competition is that a 
specialist in radio would then have a 
choice of employers where he now has 
only one. 


One advantage often claimed for nation- 
alisation is that it makes possible co- 
ordination in matters such as fuel and 
transport. In general, Professor Robson is 
suspicious of such co-ordination and is in 
favour of the consumer paying real costs 
wherever possible. 


It was hoped when industries were 
nationalised that they would become more 
democratic. We cannot expect to have a 
healthy democracy politically if we have 
autocracy in industry where we spend most 
of our life. While recognising the value of 
developments such as joint consultation, 
Professor Robson is not optimistic for 
further progress. This is perhaps the most 
difficult problem of all, but we cannot rest 
content with the present position. 


Investing enough 


One argument often advanced for nation- 
alisation is that private industry does not 
invest enough. A committee, headed by 
Dr. D. N. Chester, has examined the steel 
industry and has concluded that this in- 
dustry has in fact underinvested. This is 
something on which I should have liked 
more facts. What were the best estimates 
of steel requirements available to the in- 
dustry? What was its actual investment? 
What was the cost of imported steel ? 
What would the effect of a new strip milf 
have been? Does private enterprise in- 
evitably find it more profitable to under- 
invest ? 


_ One of the main emphases of the book 
1s on flexibility. Although nationalisation 
of entire industries may still be appro- 
priate in some cases other methods should 
be considered, It may be best to take over 
only some firms in an industry. In other 
cases mixed enterprise may be required. 
And it is suggested that the most neglected 
field is in municipal trading. 

There are some lighter moments. The 
charge that a public dgency is necessarily 
over-cautious is rebutted by triumphant 
reference to the groundnuts scheme. 


In short, this book is essential reading 
for anyone interested in its subject. 


FRANK LEES 


HE second quarterly bulletin of the 

Danilo Dolci Committee, published re- 
cently, contains a personal account of the 
agricultural development work being con- 
ducted at Menfi in Sicily by Michele Man- 
diello, one of the workers who has been 
helping the work of Danilo Dolci since 
1958, 


His work has included irrigation, experi- 
mental plots for various crops and tree 
planting. Commenting on co-operation 
with the local farmers and workers Michele 
Mandiello says : 


“At first I had to go to the fields to 
find the contadini (smallholders); now 
they themselves come to me.” 


Recent arrival at Menfi is John Ogden, 
trained in social studies, who hopes to deve- 
lop the activities of the Menfi Centre among 
the young men, 


x 


Other personnel at the Centre have estab- 
lished a school for local children. In co- 
operation with the organisation, Inter- 
national Help for Children, seven boys and 
girls from Partinico in Sicily have just spent 
eight weeks in Britain. 


Future plans of the Menfi Centre include 
the establishment of a chicken co-operative. 


In Britain the Danilo Dolci Committee 
hopes soon to organise an exhibition of 


NEW LIFE 


IN MENFI 


paintings by Sicilian 


children. 
By March this year a total of £10,692 
had been received for Danilo Dolci’s work, 
Funds are transferred to Sicily as they are 
needed from London. 
Publicity material 


school 


available from the 
London Committee includes the film, 
“Murder By Neglect.” Speakers with first- 
hand knowledge of Sicily are also available. 

The address of the Committee is 29 Great 
James St., London, W.C.1. 


a 


“{ renounce war and 1! will never 
support or sanction another” 
This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 
Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquarters 


DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE 
6 Endsleigh Street London, W.C.1 
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NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT 


—THE FLOWING TIDE 


Open Meeting 
Hampstead Town Hall 
Thursday 8 December 8p.m. 


PAMELA FRANKAU 

STUART HALL 

P. M. T. SHELDON-WILLIAMS 
SYDNEY SILVERMAN, MP 
MICHAEL CRAFT 


Chairman: Dr. J. M. Slattery 
Hampstead CND, 38 Sarre Road, N.W.2 
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Defence expenditure 


HILE all contributions towards solv- 

ing the economic problems of dis- 
armament are to be welcomed we must, 
surely, avoid the temptation of giving too 
glib an answer. Grigor McClelland’s articles 
(PN, November 4 and 11) with the frequent 
use of such phrases as “easily absorbed 
by local industry,” “I am not particularly 
worried by this,” “the present problem is 
relatively a bagatelle,” “conversion pro- 
blems would be negligible,” etc., are dan- 
gerously near to glibness 


Moreover, the re-deployment of labour 
and resources following upon disarmament 
—with which he seemed to be mainly con- 
cerned—is only one aspect of the problem. 
An equally, if not more important, aspect 
is that of dealing with increased produc- 
tivity resulting from this newly-released 
labour force. McClelland gives only one 
clue in this respect. He says, “ What will 
really be needed to put together with these 
resources is: competitive-minded manage- 
ment in general, and salesmen in particu- 
lar!” In other words, we can only hope 
to deal with increased production conse- 
quent upon disarmament by stepping up 
the trade war and trying to create new 
markets for exports. We don’t need to be 
told what the consequences of that would 
be. 


In dealing with the economies of dis- 
armament we should not ignore the econo- 
mics of re-armament. While the excuse for 
te-armament may be military the purpose 
is always to solve an economic problem, 
principally the problem of over-production 
(or under-consumption or failure to distri- 
bute, just as you wish) and unemployment: 
Until that problem has been solved “in 
another way, the arms industry will always 
be tegarded as a short-term solution, and 
politicians won't bother to look further if 


Letters 


there appears to be a solution under their 
noses, 


This problem is with us now, We are 
failing to distribute our increased produc- 
tion. The motor-car industry is an obvious 
example. Exports are falling off, the sur- 
plus is piling up, and thousands of men are 
being laid-off or are working short time. 
The new domestic durable goods industry 
—fridges, TVs, washing machines, etc.— 
will soon find itself in the same position 
and the old vicious circle of lack of 
demand, unemployment, lack of demand, 
more unemployment will come into opera- 
tion once more, 


To suddenly inject (McClelland: “. . . 
a cutback of defence expenditure to 1930 
level . . . could be achieved in a matter 
of six or twelve months without serious 
dislocation . . .”) a labour force of some- 
thing over 1,500,000 and all the material 
resources of the armaments industry into 
this situation would be economically dis- 
astrous—unless we decided to scrap the 
whole of our economic system at the same 
time. 


The economic problems attendant upon 
disarmament cannot be solved in terms of 
the existing economy. To pretend other- 
wise is both futile and dangerous.— 
DOUGLAS CLARK, 6 Endsleigh Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


W. Grigor McClelland writes: Between 
1950 and 1952 UK defence expenditure 
rose by half as much again, though the 
economy was already overburdened. The 
reason, as everyone knows, was the Korean 
war. Everyone, that is, except your corre- 
spondent Douglas Clark, who asserts: 
“While the excuse for re-armament may 
be military the purpose is always to solve 


Christianity—then and now 
The Mind of Jesus, by William Barclay. SCM Press paperback, 5s. 
The Church and the Arts, edited by Frank Glendenning. SCM paperback, 6s. 


“FAFERE was a wandering Galilean preacher, who had begun as a carpenter 

in Nazareth and who had now no place to lay his head. With him there 
was a little company of men without education, without money, and without 
prestige. He stood in a place surrounded by the memories of the ancient gods 


of Canaan, a place where men worshipped the gods of Greece .. . 


men worshipped the majesty of im- 
perial Rome; and there Jesus 
asked the question which demanded 
the answer that He was the Son of 
God. It sounds like preposterous 
madness. But the fact remains that 
the ancient gods are but a memory. 
Great Pan is dead. The Empire of 
Rome is dust.” 


William Barclay’s writing has that en- 
gaging quality of unpretentious sincerity 
often found in conscientious pastors who 
have a sense of humour; real refreshment 
for dry souls. Nothing spectacular here in 
the literary way, but plenty of reliable in- 
formation and good sense. 

If you have any sensitivity at all you 
will recognise, in the paragraph quoted 
above, a deployment of forces and atti- 
tudes reflected in to-night’s news bulletins. 
The permanences of our political wisdoms 
to which, pathetically, we cling, are the 
memories, deaths, and dusts of to-morrow. 
“My Word shall not pass away,” says 
Jesus quietly, while Patriarchs, Presidents, 
Politicians, and Pentagons dismiss him as 
an impracticable idealist. 

If you want to know more about this 
Word (and which of us can afford not to?) 
without being side-tracked into ecclesias- 
tical or philosophical politics, read this 
book. 

* 


s "THE relation between the Church and 
the arts is filled with misunderstand- 
ing and mistrust. It is not merely that we 
live in an age of transition, but that the 
Church has encouraged a positive cult of 
the ugly.” 
Strong words, and a cry from the heart! 
During three recent years an interesting 
experiment was going forward in the 
medieval parish church of St. Mary Low- 
gate, Hull. The then vicar, Frank Glen- 
denning, now Warden of Student Move- 
ment House in London, edits this sympo- 


where 


sium contributed by six of the participants: 
a theologian, a textile designer, an archi- 
tect, a drama producer, a composer, and a 
poet. 

Much of the nonsense which often 
accompanies discussions of this sort is 
knocked out. Stern self-searching is de- 
manded from both sides, Church and 
artists, and some positive suggestions are 
made. 

Those who suffer under average congre- 
gational singing will endorse the quoted 
query of a fourth-century Abbot: “ What 
repentance can there be in a monk .. . 
who lifts up his voice like a bull?” And 
further questions come crowding. Who 
decided that religion must be Gothic ? 
Why do printers, when left to themselves, 
invariably choose Gothic type for church 
handbills? What has happened to the 
carved “ Scolding Wife” and “ Fox preach- 
ing to the Geese” in church decoration ? 
Why is symbolism meaningless to most 
peopie today ? Why is laughter at a 
“religious play performance so difficult 
for adults, even when the programme says 
they may laugh? Why are “ Christian ” 
playwrights apparently reluctant to leave 
an audience to draw its own conclusions ? 

Such questions are not so easy to answer 
as it may seem at first. One needs to be 
warned that it is dangerous to institute a 
divorce between the content of the Gospel 
and its form. Too much time and money 
has been spent on attempts to affirm Christ 
by methods which deny Christ, 


This book is a record of wrestlings with 
problems like these. I hope it will be 
widely read, and more, that action will be 
taken. Is there any reason why action 
should not be taken by the appropriate 
authorities at once to set aside a London 
city church to be an Arts Centre, a place 
for meeting, lectures, discussion, exhibi- 
tions, concerts, plays, and worship ? 


JACK SHEPHERD 


an economic problem.” If he believes that 
he will believe anything. 


In my articles I did not deal with the 
problem of ensuring adequate overall 
monetary demand for the resources released 
by disarmament because the correct 
approach to this has, I believe, been gener- 
ally understood for the last 15 years. 


Briefly, the position is that while the 
Government is employing these resources 
it has to hold back private demand corre- 
spondingly, and it does this by taxation. 
When the £1,700,000,000 per annum worth 
of resources is released, a corresponding 
amount can be remitted in taxation (thus 
becoming available for private spending) or 
can be spent in other ways. 


The main problem is not the global one; 
it is how easily the particular physical re- 
sources can be adapted to a different pat- 
tern of demand. This is the problem I 
dealt with. It was in this context, and in 
respect of a particular type of productive 
capacity, that I referred to “ salesmen.” 
This reference did not imply any need for 
“stepping up the trade war and trying to 
create new markets for exports.” 


Douglas Clark thinks the problem is in- 
soluble unless we “scrap the whole of our 
economic system.” It is true that a capi- 
talist economy cannot deal with large and 
sudden shifts as easily as a planned one, 
and quick disarmament under a govern- 
ment which thinks it can leave everything 
to the price mechanism would be disas- 
trous. If this is all that Douglas Clark 
means I agree with him. 


I hope that the “ glibness ” of my articles 
will not be taken to imply that I think 
there is no need for a government to plan 
well ahead and in detail, and to act reso- 
Jutely when the time comes. There cer- 
tainly is such a need. 


Religion and Politics 


A CCORDING to a report published on 
~* November 1 there is to be a meeting 
between the Pope and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Presumably neither of these 
Church dignitaries will admit that they are 
in any way responsible for the present Cold 
War between West and East. Yet, as Pro- 
fessor Marcus Oliphant of Australia re- 
marked six years ago, “The sorry state of 
world affairs is the fault of the Churches 
for not doing a better job” (Time, May 31, 
1954), 


Ever since the Middle Ages, when 
peasants’ revolts in Europe were quelled by 
well-armed henchmen of feudal landlords, 
with the connivance of Cardinals and 
Bishops—and the West African slave trade, 
started by Portuguese adventurers, evoked 
no protests from Jesuit missionaries or 
from the Pope—the Church of Rome has 
been a reactionary organisation. 


So-called Protestant Churches, at a Synod 
convened in 1637, also condoned the slave 
trade, on the hypocritical grounds that 
“the slaves will have the inestimable bene- 
fit of becoming Christians and saving their 
souls.” The real reason for rejecting pro- 
tests by “over-scrupulous persons” was 
that contributors to Church funds included 
rich shipowners and sugar merchants who 
profited from that barbarous traffic. 


Despite good work by individual mission- 
aries and humble parsons, the Church of 
England as a whole, like the Church of 
Rome, has always been a champion of the 
status quo, Its leaders have never been 
active supporters of social reform, which 
was one of the chief features of Christ’s 
teaching. 


I suggested in Peace News on September 
16 that “only through radical reform can 
Church Unity be brought about, so that 
religion can be a spur and not a hindrance 
to further changes in the social order which 
are imperative.” 


But Church leaders cannot be expected 
to “reform” themselves, so outsiders 
should take a hand in the business, For at 
the present time Church dignitaries—like 
the “ military élite”? mentioned in Professor 
Harrison Brewn’s Community of Fear re- 
port—are dedicated to “a position of per- 
petual hostility to the Communist world.” 


This state of mind, sedulously propagated 
by influential prelates, can only lead to 
another conflagration and a blood-bath for 
all of us, unless wiser folk intervene.— 
(Captain) C. E. COOKSON, Sompting, 


Sussex. 
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S. African 
eensorship 


Peace News Reporter 


S the resistance in South Africa 
grows each year, more money will 
be needed for maintenance of de- 
pendants and legal costs. 


Alan Paton, the well-known writer and 
President of the South African Liberal 
Party, explained this at a London press 
conference this week at the conclusion 
of his American speaking tour. 


Christian Action’s Defence and Aid Fund 
in Britain is hoping to raise a further 
£200,000 for South Africa by the end of 
1961, It has already raised £190,000 
from December, 1956. 

Mr. Paton said that there had been no 
Government interference in South Africa 
with the raising or transmission of funds. 
This surprised him, as did other aspects 
of the Government’s slowness to act, 

He expected that another Emergency could 
be declared in the future. Next year a 
press censorship act was expected. 
Editors of daily papers will act as their 
own censors and be held responsible for 
what they have published. Periodicals 
such as Contact, in which Alan Paton 
writes, will have to submit all material 
to a censor. 

He hoped the Treason Trial would end 
early next year but expected it to go to 
appeal. The refugee problem was be- 
coming more difficult. “We're not a 
Nazi country,” he concluded, “ but not 
a bad imitation of one.” 

On Monday evening he addressed a 
packed public meeting at Church Hall, 
Westminster, in connection with the 
Annual General Meeting of Christian 
Action, A further £205 was raised that 
night. 


PN TEAM IN 


BIRMINGHAM 


TEAM of Peace News speakers 
held a two-session forum in Birm- 
ingham last Saturday afternoon and 
evening in conjunction with the city’s 
branch of the National Peace Council. 
The chairman of PN Board, Vera Brit- 
tain, covered a wide field in her opening 
address on “How to Make an Impact on 
Public Opinion.” Also speaking briefly 
from the platform was Connie Thorpe, 
who is very well known in the area for 
her many years of untiring peace educa- 
tion work. 

After tea Christopher Farley and J. 
Allen Skinner spoke on the military revo- 
lution and on opportunities for developing 
positive peace policies, and the session was 
wound up by Ian Evans of the Co-opera- 
tive Party in Birmingham. 

During the two sessions most of the 70- 
odd present (many of whom were dele- 
gates of local organisations) joined in the 
discussions, which were chaired by Birm- 
ingham’s Dr, Peter Gittins. Much of the 


preparation for the forum was the work of 
PN Board-member Arthur Taylor, and the 
Board hopes to hold further forums in 
other cities in the New Year. 


Out 3rd December 
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MAKING SOCIALISTS 


Out of Apathy, edited by E. P. Thompson. 


“| CAN'T see,” said a disappointed 

friend, “ how this will pull in the 
educated liberal voter,” which is cer- 
tainly one way of registering the point 
of OuT OF APATHY. 


This is a collection of essays by editors 
of New Left Review, directed not at votes, 
floating or anchored, nor at the mythical 
hordes of would-be Liberals, but directly 
at the mind of the Labour Movement. So 
it is not surprising that the “ quality” 
weeklies and dailies, sensing, I suppose, an 
impudent challenge to their monopoly of 
“Telling The Party What To Do Now,” 
gave it a tepid welcome. From them one 
discovered that the contributors, and espe- 
cially Edward Thompson, were out of 
touch with the contemporary scene; were 
not specific (ie., did not blue-print an 
election programme); were utopian, funda- 
mentalist, and—crime above crimes !— 
were theoretical. 


Of course, this is irritating, but to be 
expected. Much of what we like to call 
“the process of democratic debate” is not 
more than a furious interchange of last 
year’s platitudes. Independent thinking is 
like showing meat to a hungry dog; it 
mainly stimulates the flow of clichés. 


Human reason 


These essays are theoretical, utopian and 
fundamentalist (i.e., concerned with issues 
of principle, not in the cant meaning of 
stupidly and inflexibly dogmatic), not only 
because they re-assert the power of a par- 
ticular radical tradition, but because they 
share an unusually positive view of the 
effectiveness and dignity of human reason 
in the ordering of ail human concerns. 
Such a view should at least remind us that 
today’s independent thinking is tomorrow's 
legislation; that when the Labour Party 
leadership is still raging away about the 
threat to party unity from fringe-intellec- 
tuals, ex-Communists, pacifists and fellow- 
travellers, it will be implemening—let us at 
least hope so—the kind of policies which 
can be deduced from this book. 


“Now,” said Brecht, not long before 
1939, 


Now is the time of the great taking-over 
Of all nature to master it, 
Not forgetting human nature, 


It is easy to say now that Brecht mis- 
calculated his dates; and with our know- 
ledge of such miscalculations, not easy to 
echo him. But if we don’t, we will soon 
find everything being run by those who 
take a particular pleasure in saying 
“ never.” 


Effective thought 


We want not to forget this. One of the 
most valuable things about OvuTr oF 
APATHY is that the contributors believe in 
the effectiveness of thought and speech. 
Arguments may not be won in a year, but 
in three or five (as Crosland’s THe FuTURE 
OP SOCIALISM, 1956, showed) they can 
completely -recast the terms of reference 
on which all detailed programmes finally 
depend. 


If the theoretical question of social 
priorities in economic planning had been 
asserted earlier, would we be standing so 
helplessly before the situation described by 
Stuart Hall in “The Supply of Demand”? 


We spend as a society nearly two- 
thirds as much on advertising as we 
spend on education; as much on_ pack- 
aging as on industrial research. We have 
undertaken, over the next two years, a 
greater expansion programme in_ the 
motor-car industry than ever before (in- 
cluding direct loans from the Govern- 
ment to the motor firms)—although the 
roads are choked and the accident rate 
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for pedestrians is higher than it ever has 
been. . . In the centres of our cities, 
the private developers and land specu- 
lators throw up one office slab after 
another: typists and clerks herded into 
these dense, overcrowded urban canyons 
—yet there has been only one new hos- 
pital built since the war. 


To put it another way: it is so easy to 
forget that the Welfare State has realised 
in common experience objectives that were 
highly utopian in 1935. The St. Pancras 
riots about rent increases show that one of 
these assumptions is security of tenure. 
When tenure is threatened pcople react 
with “irrational violence”: it is their 
identities as human beings, and not just 
their material homes, that the Rent Act 
strikes at. 


So with full employment Kenneth Alex- 
ander’s account in “ Power at the Base” 
of the new political directions in which 
organised labour could move, shows that 
the “apathy” allegedly produced by good 
wages is no more than a formula explain- 
ing away a new condition whose detailed 
contour does not fit the old political maps. 
Analysing the phenomenon of “prestige”—- 
strikes in the motor industry, he points out 
that at least one unpredicted effect of high 
wages has been to underline a sharp con- 
trast between economic well-being and low 
social and political status. A situation like 
this makes people extremely sensitive to 
minor insults (or mistakes) by “Them,” 
and so likely to react “ irrationally.” 


The full political meaning of the con- 
trast is still nascent, and certainly not 
accounted for by the current policies of 
Transport House. The responsibility of the 
Left, then, is to name these as yet scarcely 


formulated demands, to arm them with 
facts and arguments. Alexander suggests 
that here is at least one present situation 
to which the utopian perspective of indus- 
trial democracy is immediately relevant. 
now and not tomorrow. The accumulated 
indictment of the chapters by Ralph Samuel 
(‘Bastard Capitalism”) and Stuart Hail 
should be balanced by Alexander’s account. 
There is more to our society than the 
much-quoted “ private affluence and public 
squalor.” 


The other essay which concentrates on 
the immediate context is by Peter Worsley, 
who in “Imperial Retreat” gives a clear 
and forceful exposition of what lies behind 
the New Imperialism in Africa and else- 
where—i.e., the substitution of economic 
for political apron-strings. In fact, if the 
Labour Party is looking for a foreign 
policy, it would find a great deal of one 
in this essay. The reserves of public sym- 
pathy on racial and related questions again 
offer an encouraging public ethos for the 
kind of policy Worsley implies, 


Making connections 


But until we connect the official British 
attitude to South Africa with the extent of 
our capital investment there; or the fact 
that the UN continues to be hamstrung in 
the Congo with the help the NATO Powers 
give Belgium in protecting her investments 
in Katanga; or the continuance of the 
Algerian war with the continuance of 
NATO—liberal humanitarianism on these 
tragedies will remain impotent. With the 
full history of the Congo situation now 
before us, Worsley’s essay, written presum- 
ably in the early months of this year, has 
a truly prophetic ring. 


I can only mention Alasdair MacIntyre’s 
“Breaking the Chains of Reason” since 
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THE AFRICAN, by William Conton. (Heine- 
mann, 15s.) A novel about an African who 
feels the tug between tribal tradition and 
Western education, encounters race pre- 
judice in England and returns home to the 
Political struggle for independence. 


BrieF AUTHORITY, by Father Charles 
Hooper. (Collins, 21s.) A young priest’s 
account of his life in South Africa and how 
his pastoral work led him to opposition to 
the Government. 


THe S Man, by Mark Caine. Hutchinson, 
12s. 6d. A grammar of the techniques and 
mechanism of contemporary success. 
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Cheshire. Hutchinson, 21s. His struggles 
and failures before establishing the Cheshire 
Foundation Homes for the Sick. 


THE SPIRIT’S PILGRIMAGE, by Mira behn. 
Longmans, 25s. The autobiography of 
Madeleine Slade, follower of Gandhi. 
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Joseph Novak. Bodley Head, 21s. Conver- 


sations with Russians, 


its subject is mainly the history of recent 
philosophy, and the relation of that to the 
disarming of intellectual protest in con- 


temporary society. Edward Thompson’s 
“Outside the Whale” is concerned with 
a similar theme, but approaches it by the 
for me) more accessible ground of Hitera- 
ture. Using Auden and Orwell as his 
guides, Thompson traces the decline of 
radical self-confidence which began with 
the bafflement experienced by both writers 
in the face of the Spanish War, the Mos- 
cow Trials, and the Nazi-Soviet pact, and 
ended with Orwell’s collapse into the night- 
mare of “1984”, and Auden’s steady 
retreat from the actuality of the world he 
lived in, as underlined by the extensive 
revisions suffered by his early poems. 


Cultural condition 


Orwell’s “1984” is not merely a 
personal nightmare-—-though it is that—it 
also helps to ratify a cultural condition. 
Tt marks a final turning-away from the 
effort to create a more humane society; and 
it can be linked with Auden’s final dis- 
missal of man’s desire for the Just City as 
a fantasy, and a dangerous one at that. 


The purpose of both essays is to expose 
the ideology of “apathy,”’ the moral and 
cultural structures which clothe the inner 
nervelessness and fear. This cultural con- 
dition is completed in the political assump- 
tions of the Cold War. The Cold War 
continues to exist for a number of reasons, 
but not the least of these is the moral 
timidity which the culture first hides, and 
then imposes upon any subsequent exer- 
cise of the mind trying to envisage a future 
more human than that of “co-existence ” 
—a future where a generous interchange 
might humanise the links between the for- 
tunate rich and skilled Europeans, and 
those of ‘the houseless sides . . . the 
loop’d and window'd raggedness” of the 
world’s other countries. 


And this too is addressed to the mind 
of the Labour Movement. The “ culture ” 
matters for another reason than traditional 
respect for the “arts.” It matters because 
it tells us, with a realism that nobody can 
afford to ignore, precisely what we are. If 
the National Executive could read 
“1984” with critical eyes if they 
would read Alan _ Sillitoe’s SaTuRDAY 
NIGHT AND SUNDAY MorNnING as well as 
Alexander’s “Power at the Base” (yes, 
that is utopian), they might at least be less 
vulnerable to the half-baked “realism” of 
the statistical “opinion” survey. 


OuT OF APATHY is a book to buy, and 
I see little point here in arguing the toss 
over occasional dissents, Many of these 
have been well discussed in recent issues 
of New Left Review, in a series of answers 
to the book. But one general point is 
worth remark. I think it is Yeats who 
says that a man whose utopia is vague is 
Suspect, and the point is well taken. The 
socialist who offers a genuine moral alter- 
Native to present society cannot afford to 
be vague, yet the more he is precise, the 
more he must project of his own experi- 
ence, or of the experiences which he under- 
stands best. 


Other images 


It is easy, then, to give the impression 
of excluding other images, other men’s 
projections of the good life. I do not 
think that Edward Thompson has entirely 
avoided this suggestion. And, difficult 
though it is, it must be avoided. In any 
possible future the interplay of individual 
life and communal norm is likely to be 
complex and delicate; much more so than 
the term “ organic community ” allows for. 
This term is in fact a nervous pastoralism 
into which one retreats from the full diffi- 
culty of envisaging an open, yet a socialist 
society. 


Socialism is a means for ensuring the 
greater likelihood of rich, intricate, varied 
and satisfying life for most people. It is 
not in itself a morality, but a means to the 
extension of significant moral choice, 
“ Apathy,” “ indifference ”—these, after all, 
are moral choices to the people who make 
them, and a society whose normal morality 
rejects these qualities, or worse, views them 
with therapeutic sympathy may be socialist, 
but it will not be open. 


GRAHAM MARTIN 
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The Soviet Union tin transition—II 


RUSSIA AFTER STALIN 


by Sidney Lens 


Last week American trade unionist Sidney Lens started this 
short series after his recent trip to the Soviet Union by discussing 
how different people could form utterly different opinions on 


Russia. 


He now argues that under Khrushchev Soviet society 


has made rapid and striking changes. 


T is difficult to convince Americans 
that Russia is in transition, that the 
worst evils of Stalinism are now 
passed. A decade of McCarthyism 
has eroded our sense of objectivity. 
Even to assert that changes for the 
better are possible is considered as 
being “soft on Communism.” 


The first American I met after my return 
from Moscow was a waiter in a New 
York restaurant. When I showed him a 
Russian rouble he gasped in surprise: “I 
didn’t know they used money in Russia.” 
From what he had gathered from an 
American press that speaks only in 
clichés and stereotypes, he believed that 
Russian workers worked 12 to 14 hours 
a day, were fed, sheltered and clothed 
by the state and then locked in at night 
like prisoners. ‘‘ You know,” said the 


“cy 


waiter, “ tike slaves.” 


* 


American correspondents in Moscow told 
me that once or twice a year they cable 
a summary of improvement in Soviet 
life but it is seldom carried by their 
newspapers. We seem to be hiding from 
the very idea that Communism can 
change. In our dogmatism we parallel 
the dogmatism of rigid Stalinists who 
can see no possibility of change in capi- 
talism either. 


Yet the Soviet picture is much different to- 
day than it was seven years ago when 
Stalin died. Those differences are not as 
sharply delineated as they might be if 
Khrushchev could afford to bury the 
past. He himself was so involved with 
the crimes of Stalinism he must seek a 
rationale to explain why he associated 
with it, 


That rationale, as given to me by my 
Communist host, runs like this: Stalin 
was a “strong” man. Such a man was 
clearly needed in the late Twenties and 
the early Thirties to build up Soviet in- 
dustry—‘ otherwise we would have been 
defeated by Hitler.” Unfortunately 
Stalin continued his hard policies in the 
mid-Thirties when they were no longer 
essential. If the war had not intervened 
perhaps something might have been done 
about Stalin, but his steel will was once 
again needed after hostilities broke out. 
He filled the bill admirably. Once hostil- 


ities were over the cycle came full swing 
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This book considers the working of the 
General Assembly, setting out the methods 
of procedure derived from the Charter, 
the Rules of Procedure, and the rules 
originated by the Assembly itself. The 
author shows how unwritten practices 
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written procedures, and investigates the 
effect of what may be called the human 
factor. 


Here is a factual basis for discussion 
of the value of the General Assembly and 
its future. 
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again. Stalin went berserk with his per- 
sonality cult and did many things which 
“were wrong.” 


In this up-and-down estimate of the late 
dictator the Khrushchev forces find 
solace for their own straddle. Here was 
a man, presumably, who deserved sup- 
port during some periods but not others. 
His popularity, however, ‘was so great” 
that he couldn’t be toppled in the off- 
periods, 


* 


This clumsy explanation of Stalinism may 
act as cover for Khrushchev’s role, but 
it simullaneously blurs the transition 
nature of the present régime itself. By 
continuing partial allegiance to the 
memory of Stalin, Khrushchev unwit- 
tingly camouflages the great break he 
has made from Stalinism, 


The Stalinist régime depended in the final 
analysis on the secret police, on naked 
terror. Khrushchev, pressured by new 
literate forces, has seriously clipped the 
wings of the secret police. Under his 
rule the forced labour camps have ceased 
to exist. The secret police in the past 
worked their prisoners to exhaustion and 
death to open new territories, build dams, 
operate coal mines. Khrushchev finds 
these means economically useless. In- 
stead he offers higher wages, better 
housing and career incentives to those 
willing to work in the frontier areas. 


FOREIGN POLICY — 


This is a radical departure from the past 
and an important factor in the lessening 
of fear. 


Purge trials, which claimed the lives of so 
many old Bolsheviks, have been stopped. 
Even Khrushchev’s opponents, like 
Malenkov or Molotov, have been spared 
such liquidation; they have merely 
been downgraded to lesser jobs. The 
secret police no longer make arrests 
without warrants or in the middle of the 
night. They no longer are assigned an 
economic role in the five-year plan. The 
trial, in camera, where the defendent 
himself was not present, has been abol- 
ished. Soviet legality is definitely on the 
upswing, and terror and fear definitely 
on the downswing. People spoke with 
us on the streets, in the universities 
and elsewhere, scemingly unafraid of re- 
prisals. For the most part they discussed 
only safe subjects. But cvery now and 
then we ran into severe critics as well. 
This was particularly true amongst the 
youth. On one occasion we were invited 
into the one-room apartment of an 
elderly couple who hadn’t spoken to 
foreigners for three decades. 


Along with this relaxation of terror there 
is a considerable increase of consumer 
goods. During the present seven-year 
plan—to end in 1965—the régime is 
building or subsidising 22,000,000 dwell- 
ings, enough to house one-quarter of the 
population. When one considers that the 
average Russian family lives in a single 
room and shares toilet and kitchen with 
three to seven other families, this is quite 
a step forward. The flats are still small 
and of poor quality. But the Russian 
family now can look forward to a degree 
of privacy it never had under the pre- 
vious régime. 


Housing conditions are still the worst of 
any industrial nation-—despite the slums 


WV HETHER the world will be in peace or in pieces depends at this juncture 
on two nations: the USA and the USSR. In this context, the recent US 


presidential election drew world-wide interest. 


People the world over were 


watching the outcome in the hope that the winner—whether Kennedy or Nixon 
—might somehow give a new and brighter outlook to the world situation. 


Unfortunately, these hopes had no basis 
in fact. This becomes clear now that the 
hoop-la, which had overflowed the news- 
Paper pages and television screens, has sud- 
denly terminated and the election of Ken- 
nedy become an accomplished fact. 


Many of the American liberals who had 
half-heartedly flocked to his banner—and 
even some who could not stomach voting 
for either candidate—took solace in the 
feeling that Kennedy is not quite as bad as 
Nixon. Yet there is little solace for those 
people in all countries whose primary 
desire is for world peace. 


Regarding the arms race, for instance, 
Kennedy is committed to increased expen- 
ditures on armaments. In fact, in recent 
years his party has frequently attacked the 
Republicans for the very nominal reduc- 
tions in arms layout made during the two 
Eisenhower administrations. In this con- 
nection it is interesting that some Ameri- 
cans, though disliking Nixon, voted for 
him because in our era we have not hap- 
pened to get into war under Republican 
administrations—only under Democratic 
ones. 


On nuclear testing, both Kennedy and 
Nixon originally came out for continued 
negotiations at Geneva, but later in the 
campaign shifted to a position favouring 
resumption of underground tests if a 
Geneva agreement is not reached some 
time this winter. On summit meetings, 
Kennedy has approximately the same stand 
as the Eisenhower administration: that he 
will not attend unless certain specific pre- 
requisites are satisfied. 


Primarily, he has no intention of in- 
itiating a summit meeting or of taking any 
really new and creative initiative toward 


In prospect 


bringing about world peace. 
for the USA is the same old heel-dragging 


policy of discrediting MRussia’s disarma- 
ment proposals yet offering nothing con- 
structive in their place. Meanwhile, the 
armaments race will continue—but with 
new vigour. 


Regarding foreign policy, one can only 
hope that Kennedy’s campaign position on 
Cuba is not a typical preview of things to 
come, once he is in office. His stand, 
urging US aid to the forces seeking the 
overthrow of Castro, met with indignant 
opposition throughout —Latin-America. 
Nixon’s slightly milder stand which, how- 
ever, backed the US “background” role 
in the 1954 overthrow of Arbenz in Guate- 
mala, met with equal disfavour. 


The following editorial from the Jornal 


do Brasil, a \ecading Latin-American news- 
paper, gives an idea of opinion south of 
the US border: 

“Senator Kennedy, in an attitude that 
surprised Latin-American public opinion 
which considers him a sort of a younger 
edition of Adlai Stevenson, declared 
himself disposed to give support of all 
types to counter-revolutionary groups 
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one sees in Chicago or London or Glas- 
gow. But the slums are being torn down 
rapidly and that is significant. 


Meat, shoes, clothing—al] still in short 
supply—are closing the gap with demand 
more and more from year to year. Meat 
production went up by 19 per cent in 
1960 and will double during the present 
plan. Chemicals—a large portion to be 
used for plastics and other consumer 
products—will triple. 


The Soviets are close to an economic 
breakthrough—what John Strachey calls 
“the hump.” They will soon be able to 
form adequate capital for heavy industry 
and raise living standards appreciably at 
the same time. 


* 


It is this that accounts for the growing 
Russian citizen’s sense of destiny, The 
man on the street is, I think, cynical. 
But he has a degree of security unknown 
in the U.S.—free medical attention, an 
excellent pension system (considering 
wage levels), full employment, extensive 
educational opportunities, a large-scale 
and low-cost cultural programme. 


When and if he receives adequate supplies 
of vegetables, meats, clothing and other 
rudimentary goods, his life will be more 
than just secure. And, if simultaneously 
the pressures for freedom continue—as 
they must—he will be close to the good 
life. 


He is not there yet; and I don’t think the 
present régime will lead him to it. But 
his individual pressures are growing. 
The plant manager is no longer afraid 
he will be put in jail for a wrong 
economic decision; the worker no longer 
is afraid he will be arrested for lateness 
or absenteeism. As fears abate, the 
demands for “more’”—more_ goods, 
more freedom—grows. 


That is the essence of the present transi- 
tion. Some day soon it must reach its 
climax, 


Sidney Lens’ final article in this series 
will concern the differences between 
Khrushchev and Mao. 


that in the USA and other nations con- 

spire against the revolutionary dictator- 

ship of Castro. 

“Vice-President Nixon, in censuring 
him, recommended for the USA a more 
discreet attitude, like the one they had 
in relation to the Arbenz Government 
of Guatemala. 

“There’s no worse example than the 
case of Guatemala still alive in the 
memory of Latin-America. Thus Nixon’s 
amendment was even worse than Ken- 
nedy’s sonnet.” 

On the domestic front, civil rights is the 
main issue. In New York on Election 
Day I “voted” by participating in a 
pacifist-initiative civil rights walk (three 
days before we had had a peace walk in 
conjunction with the elections). About 500 
of us walked first to Republican and then 
to Democratic headquarters urging that 
whichever candidate won should act on 
civil rights immediately upon taking office. 

There is little chance that Kennedy could 
do so, even if he should abandon his fence- 
sitting position of the rast. The Demo- 
cratic Party is still bound by its Southern 
contingent which remains adamantly anti- 
civil rights. 

The role of civil rights in the close Ken- 
nedy victory is significant, According to 
the New York Post: “Both Nixon’s and 
Kennedy’s top aides were convinced that 
the way Negroes voted was decisive.” 
Kennedy won the Negro vote away from 
the Republicans, who had held it in both 
1952 and 1956. He accomplished this 
largely through a single opportune act a 
few wecks before Election Day. 

When Martin Luther King, Negro leader 
of non-violence, faced a four-month jail 
sentence on a technicality arising from a 
petty traffic case, Kennedy phoned Mrs. 
King and then had his brother Robert, a 
campaign aide, intercede so that King’s 
prison term was at least postponed pend- 
ing appeal, Nixon's unastute reaction to 
the King miscarriage of justice was “no 
comment.” 
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To-morrow’s Prisoners 


for Peace March 


HERE will be a poster march 

through the West End of London 
to-morrow to show support for war 
resisters and rocket base demon- 
strators who will be in prison over 
Christinas. 

Details appear in the Diary on page 
two. 

The march, organised by the Peace 
Pledge Union, is one of the many activi- 
ties associated with “ Prisoners for Peace 
Day” commemorated annually on Dec. 1. 

There are two additions to the list of 
men known to be in prison which appeared 
in Peace News last week. They are: 

Pierre Brinio, Prison de Loos, 

(Nord), France. 

Martin Janssen, 

Holland. 

The prisoners at the end of last week’s 
French list held at the Centre Penitencier 
d’Alger have been moved and their ad- 
dresses are not now known. 

There are no British conscientious ob- 
jectors known to be in prison, 


Lille 


Sittard, Veestraat 62, 


French pacifist 
editor fined 


M LOUIS LECOIN, editor of the 

French pacifist journal Liberté, 
was summoned recently before one of 
the Paris courts (as reported in PN 
of November 4). 

He was charged on two counts following 
his comments on the killing of a young 
war-resister by a gendarme. M. Lecoin 
now has been fined a sum of about £20 on 
each count. He commented that whatever 
his view might be of the gendarmerie, he 
recognised that not one in 100 would have 
acted in as cowardly a manner as had the 
assassin in this case, 

His advocate remarked that the law 
which made it legitimate for the authorities 
to kill a man in flight was in general one 
which was reserved to totalitarian states 
and made its appearance in France in 1943. 

Another notable point in the hearing 
was that even the judges were moved by 
the reading of letters received by M, Lecoin 
from the parents of the young man who 
had been killed, 


HOUSMAN PORTRAIT IN LONDON 


A portrait of Laurence Housman is in- 
cluded among an exhibition of paintings 
by Cecile Crombeke at Walker’s Galleries, 
118 New Bond Street, London, W.1. Open 
daily from 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. (Sats, 10-1) 
until Dec. 17. 


‘Briefly 
The New Zealand Labour Party Annual 


Conference has urged the abolition of 
military training in schools. 


The Home Office told Frank Allaun, MP, 
in a Parliamentary Written Answer on 
October 27 that the Commissioner of 
Police for the Metropolis had stated that 
“it is not his policy to send dogs to 
political or trade union meetings.” 


UNIVERSAL RELIGION 
PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP 
Attractions at Peace News Bazaar. 
(See separate advertisement.) 

Art Exhibition and Palmistry. 


4.15 p.m. Anthony Bates: 

** Stories of My Pictures.*’ 

§.15 p.m. Dora Russell: 
**Qur Children and Total War.” 


SILENT PROTEST IN PONDOLAND 


The South African Government has always 
considered Pondoland its showpiece to 
prove how apartheid can operate, ‘The 
picture above shows 1,000 Pondo horse- 
men on their way to a protest meeting, 
behind them were 15,000 others on foot. 

They carricd a white flag of peace. 
It was not by chance that this march of 
South Africa’s most war-like tribe was 
quict and orderly, They had gathered 
earlier to hear their leaders call for non- 
violence and abstention from liquor while 
they demonstrated. Waiting for them at 
Bizana was a Saracen armoured car and 
constables armed with sten guns also a 
Government spokesman to report the find- 
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New press attack 
on civil disobedience 


FPHE new British non-violent civil dis- 

obedience movement, “ The Committee 
of 100,” would already appear to contain 
at least one provocateur, 

Like the Direct Action Committee 
Against Nuclear War which has had plain 
clothes policemen present at discussion 
Mevtings and taking part in demonstra- 
tions, the new committee has to meet 
problems similar to those which confronted 
Gandhi during his campaigns to free India 
from British rule and military occupation. 

On two occasions now tendentious re- 
ports of the Committee of 100’s preliminary 
discussions have been sent to The 
Guardian, written in a way calculated 
to confuse and discourage absent members 
and supporters, 

The report sent to The Guardian of 
last Saturday’s meeting referred to the ab- 
sence of the Rev. Michael Scott (without 
indicating that he was at the United Nations 
as spokesman of the Herero people) and 
suggested that participation in civil dis- 
obedience by CND members did not meet 
with Canon Collins’ approval (in fact, 
official CND “supporting” marches and 
meetings have been held in connection with 
civil disobedience actions at Harrington 
and Finningley bases). 

The report also referred to the Com- 
mittee as “the breakaway nuclear disarm- 
ament organisation.” In fact, most of the 
Committee are members of CND and many 
of them local officers. 


Coast-to-coast 


march at Christmas 


A COAST-TO-COAST march, organised 

by the National Youth Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament, is to leave Liver- 
pool on Christmas Day. 

It will proceed via Warrington (Dec. 26), 
Manchester (Dec. 27), Huddersfield (Dec. 
28), Barnsley (Dec. 29), Doncaster (Dec. 
30), Goole (Dec. 31) and arrive at Hult on 
Jan, 1, 

“We wish to precipitate the formation 
of new Youth Groups in the North and 
bring home to people the meaning of the 
resolutions at Scarborough,” says a state- 
ment by YCND. 


ings of a Government commission of cn- 
quiry. They listened to him and then went 
quietly away. 

They are now boycotting traders and cali- 


ing home Pondos who are away working 
in mines and cane fields. By Nov. 16 
traders in the one town of Bizana esti- 
mated their loss to be £6,000. 
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Non-violent action 


to confer 


leaders 


in India 


NON-VIOLENT action and constructive peacemaking are to be the prin- 
cipal topics for discussion when leaders of revolutionary pacifist move- 
ments from all over the world gatherin India at Christmas for the triennial 


Polaris Protest 


T ARGE advertisements are to be placed 

4 in the “Glasgow Herald” and the 
“Scotsman”? appealing for support for 
protests against the Polaris base on Holy 
Loch. 


Forthcoming activities 
clude: 

Dee. 3 a march through Dundee followed 
on Dee. 4 by a public meeting with Emrys 
Hughes, MP, in the Marryat Hail, 

Dec. 5 in Dumbarton at 7.30 p.m. (Burgh 
Hall); Dec. 6, public meeting in Gourock 
at 7.30 p.m, (Gamble Hall). 

Dec. 13 and 14 big public mectings in 
Glasgow (St. Andrews Halls) and Edin- 
burgh organised by CND. 

Dec. 18 a Labour-Co-op-Trades Council 
rally in St. Andrews Hall with Anthony 
Greenwood as main speaker. 


in Scotland in- 


Combined Universities 
Campaign survey 

RANDOM sample survey of the 
nuclear disarmament problem spon- 
sored by the Combined Universities Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament and 
covering nearly 5,000 students is currently 
being held in the following Universities: 
Aberdeen, Cardiff, Exeter, Newcastle 
(Kings), Leicester, North Staffs., Nottingham 
and St. Andrews. 

This survey is the result of nearly a 
year’s work. A resolution at CUCaND’s 
last AGM _ backing such a scheme was 
followed by a pilot survey held at Man- 
chester University in the spring. This was 
a preliminary step aimed at testing the 
questionnaire and assessing administrative 
difficulties that arise in the carrying out of 
such a survey. 

“Our policy after the pilot scheme was 
to concentrate on the smaller semi-resi- 
dential universities where a random sample 
survey seemed a practical plan,” J. Russell 
Cleaver, the Referendum Organiser told 
Peace News. 

Representatives of the university ND 
groups participating in the survey attended 
briefing sessions in London where admin- 
istrative and organisational problems were 
discussed in detail. 

The full results of the survey should be 
available early in the New Year. 
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conference of the War Resisters’ Inter- 
national. 

Among those attending are: 

Danilo Dolci (who will be in London 
next week to join delegates flying from 
Gatwick at 3 p.m, on Dec, 11); three mem- 
bers of the Sahara protest team: the Rev. 
Michael Scott, Bill Sutherland (Ghana) and 
Bayard Rustin (former special assistant to 
the Rev. Martin Luther King and a leader 
of the “sit-in” movement); 

Harold F. Bing, Chairman of the WRI; 
Joseph Abileah, Israel: Anthony Bishop 
(Australia); Johan Galtung, leader of ‘ Con- 
flict and Peace Research” section, Oslo 
University; Stanley Walliday, founder of 
Trish Pacifist Movement: Ralph Hegnauer, 
International Secretary in Switzerland of 
Service Civil International; Niels Jonassen, 
Chairman of Danish Young War Re- 
sisters; 

Jean van Lierde, Secretary of Belgian 
War Resistance movement and Congo free- 
dom movement; Stuart Morris, General 


Secretary, Peace Pledge Union; Alwar 
Sundell, MP (Finland); Hans Konrad 
Tempel, Organiser of German Easter 


March against Nuclear Weapons; Hein van 
Wijk, Chairman Dutch Peace Action; T. 
Yamaga, Secretary of Japanese Anarchist 
Federation; R. Lohia, Leader of Socialist 
Party of India; Nana Mahomo, Represen- 
tative in Britain of Pan-African Congress: 
and many leaders of the Gandhian move- 
ment in India, 


Meeting in Madras 


The plane which has been chartered to 
take delegates from London arrives jn 
Madras on Dec. 13 at 10.30 a.m. on which 
day there will be a public meeting in 
Madras at 6 p.m. Speakers will be Harold 
F. Bing, Danilo Dolci and Hugh Rrock, 
with G. Ramachandran, Secretary of the 
Gandhi National Memorial Fund, in the 
chair, 

Danilo Dolci, Bayard Rustin, Bill Suther- 
land, and Stuart Morris are expected to be 
among those present at a WRI press con- 
ference in London next Friday. 


DOLCI TO SPEAK IN LONDON 


Danilo Dolci and Ilys Booker, a com- 
munity development worker at Menfi, will 
speak at a meeting at 108 Baker Street, 
W.1, on Thursday, Dec. 8, at 7.30 p.m. at 
a meeting organised by the British Danilo 
Dolci Committee, 
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